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PHOSPHATE DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices#20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleaient and Wales, 


This advertisement is appearing currently in magazines reaching fertilizer manufacturers 





noticed our 
Southern 
Accent ? 


SEVEN YEARS AGO we built an 85-million dollar 
oil refinery at Lake Charles, Louisiana . . . and 
a few years later a 42-million dollar lubricat- 
ing oil plant right next door. This brings the 
total Cities Service investment in 12 southern 
states to more than $500,000,000. There are 
few companies, if any, which have a greater 


investment in the Southland. 


Each year our southern factories, the most 
modern in the world, process millions of gal- 
lons of gasoline, lubricating oil for every pur- 


pose, thousands of tons of butadiene for syn- 


thetic rubber, as well as millions of pounds of 


wax for countless industrial uses. 


These plants provide thousands of jobs. A 
Governor of Louisiana once said that agricul- 
ture and manufacturing must go forward hand 
in hand, one utilizing the products of the other, 
in order to realize the South’s full potenti- 
alities. He cited Cities Service as having made 


a real contribution to this end. 


We shall never stop striving to further that 
contribution . . . and thus earn a continuance 
of the South’s famed hospitality. 


CITIES (Q) SERVICE 
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avoid costly field corrections with 
BORDEN’S free planning and checking service 


In filling your order, Borden follows these steps 
to insure correct dimensions, fit and placement. 


1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to 
the customer for approval, when necessary. This 
plan shows the size and shape of the grating 
area—how grating clears all obstructions. 


2. ach finished panel is carefully checked 
for accuracy of dimensions. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. f 


854 GREEN LANE; 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Southern Division — Leeds, Ala. 
Main Plant — Union, N. J. 


3. Each panel is plainly marked with its num- 
ber to insure quick, easy installation. 


4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop 
floor. Overall dimensions and obstruction open- 
ings are checked against shop drawings. 


5. Erection diagram showing panel mark num- 
bers is supplied for field installation. 
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MORE AND MORE PEOPLE 

are finding that they can 

SAVE MORE AND MORE TIME 
AND MONEY . 

by using : 

MORE AND MORE SOUTHERN 
AIRWAYS SERVICE 


ROUND TRIP “Commuter” TICKETS 
on Southern frequently cost less than 
the total expenses of surface travel for 
the same distance! Too, you arrive re- 
freshed and relaxed . . . You can rent 
a car at your destination if you wish 
. . . And convenient return trips on 
Southern speed you home sooner! 





The South’s Local Service Airline offers 
fast, direct, daily flights from 31 lead- 
ing cities of the South. Connecting 
service everywhere! 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE Your 
Local Southern Airways Office for Full 
Details, Reservations. 


<2 
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Southern 


AIRWAYS 





THE STORAGE OF CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 
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To Safeguard Your Plant 
COAL HANDLING 
MUST BE RIGHT; 


Ash Handling Systems 
Belt idiers 
Bin Valves 

Bucket Elevators 

Cer Pullers 

Chains and Sprockets 
Crushers and Coke Sizers 


Breakdowns are costly foilure 
especially during peak-load periods 
can be just as disastrous as the fail 
ure of the power-generating fonUaye) 


asta On A Rem aa loh Meals hme aolel Matolarel iTate! 


machinery must be right have 
alvlatolaskel Mod MITES Zell let stots Lam fo) prove it. Let Jeffrey safeguard your pla 
there is an efficient system (or unit) for evs ry type and of plant 


equipment for taking away the ashes. For greater efficiency and 
in cost . better see us 
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ZS “You CAN, when you establish 
a branch office, factory or plant here! 


For efficient, profitable business operations, Alabama 
offers a diversity of raw and semi-finished 
aterials, good water, adequate transportation 
intelligent workers and dependable electric power. 





And of major importance to you and your family 
is the gracious way of living awaiting you in Alabama. 
A mild climate invites year-round sports and hobbies; 
mountain or seashore vacations are yours to choose; 
educational and cultural opportunities abound. 
Let us help you “make le your mind” to move to Alabama! In con- 


fidence’ and without obligation, we'll gladly supply facts which may 
help you decide thit Alabama is where you want 4o iocate your business. 
7 


Industriel Development Division 


2 Alabama Power Company 
Birmingham 2, Alabarna 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


DER CITY — Halamar Garment 
— Sylacauga, plans establishment of 


ANNISTON—Anniston Manufacturing Co., 
textile plant building. 


M—A abame } aaa Lath Co., 


— to canes cure ho 
ican Cost Iron Pipe 
Co. amis isiancous buildings, 2930 N. 16th 


GHAM—Appleton Electric Co., Chi- 

lans ee ie “er 
ic Coast Line Rail- 
“co. aice addition 


ele 


cago, Ill. 


Wilm mington, N 


freight, station HAM—Birmingham Electric Co., 


subsidiary of Alabama Power Co., plans sale 
of Transportation System to city’ s business 
men, $2,012,500. 
BIRMINGHAM—Hardie-Tynes Manufactur- 
ing Co., has NPA approval for plant for 
manufacturing Phas blowers. 533. 
BIRMING — Meyer-Blanke Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Warehuae 8th Alley & ee B. 
BIEMINGHAM—Romano Realty Co. 
house, 640 3rd Ave. N., to be eased to Alliea 
Chemical & Dye Co. 
BIRMINGHAM-—Sloss-Sheffield Stee] & Iron 
Co., concentrating plant for hematite, red iron 
ore; new facility bbe oe finn into operation short- 


ly at Ruffner Red 
G _ peg Ame = Valves & Fit- 
tings ™ activities and services buildings. 
DEMOPOLI Black Warrior Electric 
planning 217 miles rural 
tations. 
S—Borden Co.'s Chemical Divi- 


Membership Corp. 
lines and four su 
DEMOPOLI 


sion plans porns eenn ee and Liquid, Urea . 
ant. 


Resin eenutactupns plan 
rend Ee aimee ane, Rall 
rmingham, ai ion 

—, lant. “ one 
LT—Central Foundry Co., additions and 

sitatatiame to ” ees buildings, $100,000. 

Alabama 
beleng, $54,000. oo ee 


OBILE—International Paper Co., South- 
ern Kraft Division, has NPA approval for 
Sires fibre board manufactur ng plant, 


POINT CLEAR—Southern Company Direc- 
tors plan $400,000,000 expansion program. 


ARKANSAS 


JONES MILLS — General Motors Corp. 
Fabricate Division, plans plant on near'! y 
Lake Catherine 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK — 


J. P. Duncan 
Lumber Co., 


establishing ammunition box 


and pallet at factory. 

NORT E ROCK—Katter John Con- 
crete Semicee Co., new plant, $250,000. 

PINE BLUFF — Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. announces plans for two $15.000,000 nower 
plants (location not yet decided), and dou- 
bling present capacity of its Lake Catherine 
plant near Hot Springs. 


FLORIDA 


BARTOW—Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., plans 
for oxpanaion of Sry A A processing plant. 
DADE COU A-One, 


ne., ware- 
house, 4041 Nw 26th St., $71, 

DADE COUNTY—Washington ‘Storage Co., 
a Washington Ave., Miami, storage build- 


in, 

DAYTONA BEACH—Daytona Beach Cold 
Storage Co., one-story addition to existing 
building. 240 N. Segrave Ave. 

E VILLE — Florida Power Cupemnticn 
plans new plant on Suwanee River, $6,000. 

— LAUDERDALE—Gate al Sah & & 
Door Co., 15 S. W. Pag pres dition to 
milwork plant, 16 S. 4th $60,000. 

HIALEAH — Rational Cylinder Gas Co., 
3729 N. W. 54th St., Miami, addi to ox 
gen plant, 1101 Hialeah Dri 

HIALEAH- 


'—Redmore, 
office buildi: 

Co. has NPA for 
proval, manufacturi building 
MIAME-—Garment Center 
fact 
Ave. 


building, cor. TPs Se & 6th 


McArthur a Porte Dairy, 681 ~ 
Serie "for 10 single-story buildi 


N. | Ave.. wa 
} w ptoriaa Corp:. 


PANAMA CITY—International Paper Co., 
Mobile, ea NPA approval for office build- 


ing. 
SACOLA—Lioyd Cabemeet NPA ap- 
proval for service station, $16,000. 

ena e Cotton Oil Co., Chemical 
Pulp Division, A gg for wood pulp 
dissolving rig $21, 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Campbell Coal Co., NPA ap- 
proval for replacement of building, = 
ATLANTA—Orkin 
NPA a for building alteration, $4.92 
AUG STA—Irwin Corp., Columbia, af 
ae’ approval for warehouse, $50,000. 
GUSTA—Southern States Iron Roofing 
con eo NPA gen for warehouse 
for steel ‘products 


CANTON—Ralph G. DeLay has NPA ap- 
proval for service patie. 
CHAMBLEE—J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., 

branch warehouse. 
CHAMBLEE Thomas Jones, Atlanta, NPA 
apa for storage and office building, $82,- 


COLUMBUS—Wells Dairies Corp., milk and 
milk products plant. 





/ 
New and Expanding Plants 
Reported:in May—189 
Total For 


First Five Months of 1951 
980 


First Five Months of 1950 
915 











DUBLIN—Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, 
a NPA approval for remodeling serv- 
station 
LLIZAY—Dover Chevrolet Co., NPA ap- 
proval for automobile a shop. $7,800. 
GLENNVILLE—Randall L. . NPA ap- 
for service station, $8.484. 
NNVILLE—Merce: * Ream. NPA ap- 
for service station 430.000 
JESSUP—C. C. Mengei Louisville, Ky., 
paper mill, bee 
SPRINGFIELD—Jac % Remiey NPA ap- 
om = service pre $9,810. 
VILLE—Geor; 


R gia Rug Mill, 
plans alterations and additions. 
THOMASVILLE—W 


a . J. Powell Co., Inc., 
ffice and warehouse 

° * TA — National Container Corp., 
aba a of Kraft pulp, board and paper 
mill. 


proval 
GLI 





prova 
8 


Inc., 


BRANDENBURG—Brandenburg Telephone 
tole aon rae on af mg AOR aren basis 
telephone service on 
a Meade County and part of Breckenbridge 
“LOvl SVER2As-Genecal Electric Co., jet en- 

000,000: arequiring con- 
yards, 5 fac- 
house, and: administration 





eries Co.. 
including 14-line bottling 


F. H. McGraw & Co., dormi- 
ities. for 1,000 workers at U. S. 
ve oe plans cali 


SUCRE NINETEEN FIPTY-ONE . 


BAL’ 
“711 S. Central Ave., warehouse an 
RE—! 


LOUISIANA 


ARABI-—Ford Motor Co. plans remodeling 
of two existing offices. 
BATON RO! 


WGE—Aromatics Refining Co. 
plans refinery to ae ‘enzine and other 


1, 
Simisenee buil pit West cide Lafayette 
new 8 a) 
z newspa| een =, y 
BATON ed Chemical In- 
ade Inc., sulphur recovery plant, $500,- 


Leciginet ROUGE — Kaiser Aluminum Co. 
no rape = local plant for production 


Pf alu eee a eeees r, $7, 000. 

BATO GE_Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
qduttaiattation Ly ga and service build- 
ings, part of $2,000,000 expansion fame Co. 

BELLE CHASE—W. ‘omen Will 
New Orleans, cenetr pores of wharf for R 
Star Yeast & Products 221 E. Buffalo St., 

wau Wisc., in yon SF with new 
lant to be constructed by Farnsworth & 


ANS—Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
renovations to "pulldings Michoud 


NEW ORLEANS—Valite Corp., Whitne 
Bank Bldg., one-story office and researc 


ae tA 

EPORT—Atlas Processing Co., ex- 
pansion program on Jewella Road for pro- 

aee of benzene, $2,300,000 


MARYLAND 


MABYLAND—Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
hone Co. plans expenditures of $1,238, 


‘or oe and expanding phone facilities 


in M 
ANNE An ARUNDEL COUNTY—Westinghouse 
Electric JA A A pga hess Pa., new factory, 


Fri 
WR Baltimore Contractors, Inc., 


'd_ office. 
T Baltimore Salvag “yg 3800 
Liberty Hei; Ave., has NPA approved for 
warehouse, 


BALTIMORE—A; } M. Castle & Ay ware- 


ouse and office, 801 Kresso 
” TIMO RE—Central Parking, Co., 216 E. 
Lexington St., ne isso eee tor off-street 


kin 

or) king garage, $118,900 Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Boi-car underground park- 

e beneath Preston Gardens. 
{ORE COUNTY—Marietta Concrete 
Coe. btgorenaf reg Yad 4 building, Pulaski 
Hi +t near « 
UNTY — Westinghouse 


ORE CO 
Electric — building, Washington Bivd., 


BALTIMORE—Dept. Public Works, Bu- 
reau Mech.-Electrical syne plans _ exten- 
sions to munici i contals 6 em, $1,000,000. 
< bape’ _ eg - he Elliot Machine Co., of- 

ce addition, ush 
paLTINORE Falls way Cr. alterations, 

lsw: 

BALTIM TMORE—Gulf Oil Corp., 1515 Locust 
St., Phila, has NPA approvai for service 
sta 


se eee A. and M. E. McKay, 6614 
my St., has NPA approval for new service 


BALTIMORE—Rennert Garage, Corp. wile 
thern Bidg., Washington, D. C. poe 3 NPA 


= tor king garage, 
ap new iz 8 
Baurimone—Jonn ohn V. Spineso, yA Spin’s 
Welding. Holabird Ave., NPA approval 
r new 
S. Industrial Chemicals, 


Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, Pane 
mou) 








the Baltimore 
, a a pr Rhy more 
& for the cxpumind of See its South 
End ie and improvements to Thomas 
Street 1 Second and Fairfax Sts. 
ne pag ag age T. Bierman, 100 Green- 

briar Rd. ‘A approval for two filling 
stations, fl 102 each. 


MISSISSIPPI 
lags <> 9 Bell Garment Co., factory 


burdinn. 

VICKS a" Buckner Pontiac Co., Inc., 
has NPA approval for auto repair shop and 
sales room, $25,300. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING aoe 





(Continued from page 9) 


Missouri 
CLAYTON—Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, has 
broken front ies for two-story headquarters 
office building, $2,000. 
COLUMBIA—M. F. s"§ Oil Company, new 
petroleum products plant in Memphis, $1,720,- 
000. 


KANSAS CITY—Missouri Pacific Railroad 
plans modernization of its district yards in 
paddition to its $500,000 building and improve- 
ment program already under way ; $2,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY—Missouri Portland Cement 
Co. plans new modern, largely automatic 
cement plant. 
KANSAS CITY—Wadsworth Homes, Inc., 
plant to produce sectionalized houses, $200,- 


000. 
ST. LOUIS—The R. J. tay Co., 1418 Wit- 
tenberg, warehouse 4 offi 000. 
ST. UIS—Campbe! vee Express, 805 S. 
13th St., truck aeaninal addition, $35,000. 
ST. LOUIS—Decatur Cartage ., 1430 S. 
9th St., freight terminal, Bremen Ave. & 2nd 


ST. LOUIS—Great Lakes Carbon Corp. con- 
structing 40 new coke ovens, Merchant Coke 


Plant. 
ST. LOUIS—Lambert Engineering Co., 918 
S. Boyle, machine sho a — $130,000. 
ST. LOUIS—Mississ ass Co., 88 An- 
gelica, warehouse addit = 9143 43 Hall, $50,000. 
ST. LOUIS—Monsanto Chemical Co., 8011 
ay office and service building, 8205 Idaho, 


10,000. 
ST. LOUIS—Night Hawk Freight Service, 
Inc., 811 Park Ave., truck terminal. 
LOUIS — Robertson Motor Freight 
Lines, 1126 S. Broadway, office and truck 
terminal, 515 S. 22nd St. , $25,000. 
ST. LOUIS—Shampaine Co., 1920 S. Jeffer- 
. son, Y ares uilding, 1900 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave 
ST. UIS—Transport Mfg. & Equip. Co., 
treight te terminal building. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

HALBOUR—Berkeley Mills, Inc., expansion 
program, doubling capacity. 

LAUREL HILL—Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc. 
revamping of card room and construction of 
“es Bg building. 

OIR—Southern Bell ee & Tele- 
anak 107% telephone buildin, 

MARION—Clinchfield Mis. ‘Co.. addition to 
Mill No. 1. 

WINSTON-SALEM—R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Co., research laboratory, between Chestnut 
& Belews Sts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN—Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. and Bristol, Va., fabricated 
structural steel for first group of buildings 
for H-bomb plant. 

- AIKEN—T. Clifton and Bessie Ww 
Montmorenci, NPA approval for automobile 
parts wholesale eatenl shment, , 

BELTON — Peerless Mills, rayon weaving 
mill, $2,000,000 

CATEECHEE—Norris Cotton Mills, exten- 
sion of mill plant 

COLUMBIA—Columbia Mills, addition to 
basement, $68,042. 

COLUMBIA—Her Majesty Underwear Co., 
Leola, Pa., leased building for manufacture 
of women’s and girls’ slips. 

COLUMBIA—Ed Robinson Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning, Inc., ira approval for new dry 
cleaning plant, "$15, 

E per “e & Bowers, NPA approval 


TILL— 
for grain pooner ag $132, 
FORT JACKSON — Telephone Exchange 
Building, a to present buildin; 
GEORGETOW.: 


ee tnkermesieaed: Paper Co., 
Mobile. Alan NPA approval for alteration to 


office, 1982 800. 
GR VILLE—Stone Mfg. Co., work _— 
way ie Charevaaie Division plant, $2,000,000. 


MARIETTA—Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., 
New York, a new plant to process rayon 
and n on filam ent yarn. 

ock Hill Telephone Co., 


W. A. & R. A. Baker, 
NPA approval tobacco auction warehouse, 


TIMMONSVILLE—H. H. Gregory, NPA ap- 
proval tobacco auction warehouse, 
TIMMONSVILLE — O. H. King, a 
proved tobacco auction warehouse, $35,900. 


TENNESSEE 


ATHENS — Pet Milk Co., milk receiving 
plant. 

BRISTO 
Co. 


ee. none bella building. 
MONSVILLE— 


I, — Monroe Calculating Machine 
lans for expansion of local plant, $2,- 


ge ED, Wheland Co., NPA 
supeeset for plant to manufacture guns, $2,- 


COVINGTON—Gulf Refinin 


Co., New Or- 
leans, La., 


has NPA approval for new service 
station, 


ELIZABETHTON — City plans voting on 
$4,000,000 industrial building revenue bond 
issue; if approved the City will erect the new 
plant and cored “4 Textron, ‘ag 

KNOXV: W. & H. Dearmond, 
NPA PA approval fo = filling cating: Pt 500. 

Ford Motor Co., ‘401 Peal body 
Hote rts depot and office building. 
HIS—Lathern Spring & Tire Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., has ee building and 
equipment of Fly & Harw: 
PHIS—Dunyan & eo Webb, NPA ap- 
Bis doe. assembly and distribution building, 
ILLE—Colony Cleaners, Inc.. NPA 
anproval. fc for alteration = laundry, $71,305. 
NION CITY—Obion Farmers Cooperative, 
NPA operovel for warehouse, office and stor- 
age, 
(Continued on page 12) 











The new 7,000 square foot branch office 
of the Underwood Corporation 


For information on the District consult your 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES coRP., 401 v1 Ropehite ak. ds. Dallas, Texas, Phone Riverside 6552. 


in the 


TRINITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT 


real estate broker or... 
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New Orleans’ famed Cabildo and Cathedral of St. Louis in the Vieux Carré as seen 100 years ago 


New Orleans has a cast iron gas main in service that 
was installed well over 100 years ago. Vehicular traffic 
in those times was a far cry from today’s giant buses 

and trailer trucks. The engineering term—traffic shock— 
was then unheard of. There were no sewers, conduits and 
other underground services to cause soil disturbance: 
Yet this old cast iron main has had the shock-strength, 
beam-strength and effective resistance to corrosion 

to withstand the changes and unforeseen stresses 

of more than a century. New Orleans’ experience is not 
exceptional. Cast iron water and gas mains, laid over 

a century ago, are still serving in the streets of more 
than 30 cities in the United States and Canada. 


— States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
al Offices, Burlington, N. J. 
Throughout the U.S. A. 


NUMBER SIX OF A SERIES 








NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 1°) 


TEXAS 


Panhandle Trailways Bus Co., 
one and two-story shop and office building, 
4th & Monroe Sts., 000. 

AUSTIN—Austin Beverage Co., 
ing warehouse. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Central Power & Light 
Co., meter house addition, $67,000. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Gulf Oil ‘Corp., Gulf 
Bldg., Houston, has NPA approval for service 
station, 413. 

CORPUS: CHRISTI-- Southwest Drug 
NPA approval for wholesale drug Sloe 
$298,500. 


construct- 


CORPUS CHRISTI—Sam E. Wilson, five- 
ramp garage, ogy A a Wilson 
Tower, corner Carancahua & M 
DALLAS—Collins Radio Co., Cedar ‘Rapids, 
Iowa, plans $1,000,000 ern for manufacture 
radio and electronics oe 
DALLAS—National wwe al Corp., con- 


tainer plant, 
athens Seonee i D Co., factory and office 


building. 

E tandard Oil Co. Fc Houdry 
rf i, Fe Unit at El Refinery, 

FT. WORTH—American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., S. Colleen, 1-story 
office and warehouse, $100 

FORT WORTH—Armour & Co., one-story 
dressing room, 300 E. Exchange. 400. 

FORT WORTH—Bell ‘Aircraft’ rp., two 
east of Fort W of its Helicopter factory, 11 ‘miles 
‘ort 


east of Worth, 
FOR Ss Gdamh, 94,000 000, Oil Products, Inc., 


castor oil oft Giant. $2,000, 

4 FOR' 1TH—Consolidated Vultee Air 
Craft oak ant addition, $46, 

ORTH Ridglet Construction Co., 

ay two-story addition to office 


WonTH — Service Plumbing Co., 
nie a warehouse, 250. 
'—Dow Chemical Co., extensions 
and additions to Ethyl Plant buildin: 
ees ts eis: Bus Lines, bus Gebot, 


LDSMITH—Phillips omen Co, plans 
x. oer extraction plant in Permian 
pa oil fields. Subsidiary vot Phillips Petro- 


/ leu 
"GREENVILLE — Hunt-Collin Electric Co- 
; ative has REA loan for headquarters 
facilities, Tex. 44G Hunt, $162,000. 
HOUSTON—Anderson Clayton Co., general 
and 2story addition to en 
hurst rg Cline Sts., 
iamond Alkali Co., 1006 M 


'St., pl laboratory building, Deer Pak ” worth San Marcos St., 


—s 


OF SUPPLY 


METALS nee 





SOURCE 
FOR QUALITY 
1907 


HYMAN VIENER 


ALUMINUM © BABBITTS @ BRASS & 
BRONZE INGOTS ¢ PIG LEAD e COPPER 
ALLOYS © SOLDER © TYPE © ZINC 


Write ¢/e Dept. Tedey. 





HOUSTON — Cecil Ferguson, Bonham & 
nove Sts., one-story addition to poultry 
plan 

OUSTON — Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., Saracen to present facilities at rub- 
ber plant. 

HOUSTON — Johnson Oil Field Service 
Comp. ena and office building. 

—W. E. Ladin, office and ware- 
noma Gulf Freewa ear Telephone Rd. 

HOUSTON—The Lammus Co., one-story of- 


ore. pules, $500,000. 
—Earl McMillian, Inc., 800 Lo 
isiana St., automobile plant building, $101. - 


HOUSTON — Madzoon Products Co., 3311 
Almeda Rd., food plant building, 2706 West- 
heimer Ave. 

sage meng Parts Depot, 1506 Caro- 
Bs Ave., motor parts depot, ,000. 
(OUSTON—Sheil Oil Co., refinery units, 


LeTourneau Co. 
tulti-million-dollee steel hg 
phe age Bm = Braunfels Tex- 


G 
oria, Th. 


‘NE 
be 4 Pegs new weave 
N ANG ELO_ Allison § Supply Co., 53-57 E. 
Washineten NPA approval plumbing ware- 


house buildin, ng. 
SAN AN 10—Golden West Oil Co., 516 
N. San Marcos St., aviation gasoline refining 
. 3: 801.000 000 for refinery, $3,124,000 for 


‘ANTONIO—Monarch Refining Co., 516 
plans refinery. 





HILL-CHASE 
the Pace in 


inal 


Sets 


et ere 


- Neue 


The HILL-CHASE 
Steel Company of Md. 


6311 Erdman Ave., Baltimore &, Md. 
Phone—Peabody 7300 


ie 
gts i i: E 








SAN ANTONIO—W. H. Olmstead & C. B. 
on c/o Golden West Oil Company, 516 
N. San Marcos St., plan akan gasoline 
refining plant. 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Portland Ce- 
ment Co., 1301 W. Martin St., plant building. 
SAN ANTONIO—Smith Motor Sales, 1200 
Broadway, modern sales and repair plant, 
Broadway between 12th, 13th and Avenue A. 
TEXAS CITY—Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., expansion of acetylene plant. 
WACO— William Semarok BN. 102. 12th 
St., office building, $88,000 


VIRGINIA 


on aoe — Monroe Calculating Machine 
., $2,000,000 factory. 
| CHARLOTTESVILLE — Standard Produce 
Co., building, $44,388. 
BICHMOND — Flowers School Equipment 
Co., Inc., 327 W. Main St., plans building. 
BICHMOND—Ford Motor Co., office and 
parts depot. 
ee es OP Morris & Co. 
quired a 65-acre 
unit, $5,000, 
ag COUNTY — American Cyanamid . 
Co., New York, N. Y., has acquired from 
Cllichfcla Coal Corp., approxtmetay 2,000 
The Old Carbo Coal Co. plant near 
Cleveland, for erection of a plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ITRO—Monsanto Chemical Co., 
bulldine 


has ac- 
ct as site for warehouse 


research 





Kaiser Aluminum Announces 
Additional Expansion 


Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Cor- 
poration has announced a $72,500,000 ex- 
pansion program for their Louisiana 
aluminum facilities, which are now un- 
der construction in New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge. 


In the New Orleans plant, this pro- 
gram calls for a $65,000,000 expansion 
of the aluminum reduction plant and 
electric power facilities, thus making a 
$145,000,000 project. The annual capacity 
of this new facility will be an additional 
100,000 tons. Preliminary engineering for 
this additional production has been com- 
pleted. 


Expanding the Baton Rouge aluminum 
plant will cost approximately $7,500,000, 
making that plant a $14,000,000 project. 

These expansion plans at New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge are in addition to 
Kaiser’s pending application for the con- 
struction of extra facilities at its Meade 
plant in Spokane, Washington. 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM 


sok: 
SCHEDULE 


“On Schedule!—that's the letest report on the progress of CONNORS STEEL COMPANY'S 
expansion program. When this expansion program is completed, CONNORS capacity will be increased on 
estimated 40 per cent. This is good news, not only to those of us at CONNORS, but to industry generally. 

It means CONNORS will be able to enlarge its service to old friends, in addition to serving certain steel 
needs of new friends. Both of these CONNORS earnestly hopes to do. 

CONNORS’ new facilities include additional electric furnace capacity, a new breakdown mill, a new 
heating furnace plus increased finishing capacity. These new steel-making facilities should be in full production 
by early 1952. Yes, CONNORS today is planning for tomorrow—which will be brighter for users of CONNORS 
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STATE or mississiPP! 
executive oceart went 


yacKnson 
rrecoiwo L wont 
‘QovEeRno® June 1, 1951 


To prospective Industrielicts: 


wissiseipPl, which during the past deced 
enjoyed the greatest andustriel and & 
development in ite pistorys zodsy 15 

one of the most promising business f 

nation. iar 


yissiseipps' ® ec 
in the pest ten 
than for the United Steves as a whole. 
springing UP throughout the sve’ aaiiy are yro° 
the growinf pelief in wississiprs’ * future on t 
of corwe rd-Looking Dusinessmen 


Today we ere realising greater 
pountiful resources pecause We are 
to process them. Our fermers ere learning prov’ 
gricuiturel pethods end ars practicing a diversified 
agriculture which 18 rapidly enabling them to realize 
6 more palenced and healthy economy 





and industry,» J am hapey to say, &Fe 
¢ 
easing rev 
recreations} facilities and broader 
I pelieve that & thorough gnvestigat ton of Miss- 
desippi'® assets will eo Lory that this state 18 
a res) fronvier for free enterpris®> 


sincerely yours, 
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Working side by side 


Opportunity hits a new high under BAWI 





BAWI is more than an alphabetical abbreviation for “Balance Agricul- 
ture with Industry” in Mississippi. It stands for OPPORTUNITY, both for 
Mississippi and for industry seeking new locations. It also proves that govern- 
ment and industry are working in harmony. 


Under Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI plan, any political subdivision of the 
state is authorized to vote bonds to purchase a site and construct a building ac- 
cording to specifications for any desirable industry. Industry is given the op- 
portunity to establish a plant without dipping into its operating capital for a site 
or building. The scores of new plants being built under this plan are in turn 
helping Mississippians “balance agriculture with industry.” 


The fact that Mississippians have and will continue to go to the polls and 
vote to spend their money for this purpose is guaranteed proof of their friendly 
attitude toward industry. 


In addition to BAWI, you also can count on ready assistance with your problems 
from local and state officials and private individuals. For details of Mississippi's 
industrial progress write for the newest industrial booklet—-“Inside Mississippi.” 


MISSI iPPti 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


, State Office Building Jackson, Mississippi 





JUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-ONE 











at pede i Oy es 
Govan, Ferguson, Lindsay, Kaminker, 
Langley and Keenleyside, Architects ~ 








THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN 


| EQUIPPED FOR MODERN MIRACLES 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation was 
retained as Project Manager during the planning 
stage of the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto 
and later supervised and directed the construc- 
tion. This hospital provides the most modern 
facilities for the care of sick children and for 
medical research and instruction. 





STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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It will pay far-looking farm implement manufacturers 
to look into the facilities offered by Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany’s modern Manufacturing Division. 

Here forgings and stampings are produced for a wide variety of farm imple- 
ments. Made from our own open hearth DrxisTEEL, correct chemical and physical 
properties to meet your specifications are assured. 

Blanked and formed parts are manufactured on the latest type presses, 
ranging in capacity up to 250 tons. Closed-die forgings up to 20 pounds are 
produced by skilled‘ men on modern drop hammers. 

Other facilities available include upsetting, trimming, threading, punching, 
hot-bending, broaching, descaling, heat-treating, and hot-dip galvanizing. 

Without obligation to you, let us furnish details and estimates. Write or 
telephone today. 








LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Breeder of Minks. Former President Hoover, Re- 
serve Board Member Eccles and former Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Chairman Jesse Jones, along 
with many others, agree that the R.F.C. should be dis- 
continued. Government lending to either big or little 
business rests upon the fiction that credit accommoda- 
tion is not available to would-be borrowers who deserve 
to have it. Government lending means the government’s 

cceptance of risks beyond safe banking practice, for 

litical or other bad reasons. The fact that the R.F.C. 

mains solvent in these boom times in no wise refutes 

is conclusion. The R.F.C. should be required to cease 
nding and liquidate ‘its affairs. 


National Liability No.1. Any cursory student of 
ternational affairs would have known that when 


e Japanese were clearéd out of the Asiatic mainland ~~ 


ere would be created a vacuum into which Commu- 
sm would try to move. This leads us to question 
ther the Knowledge or tle motives of the head of our 
tate Department. The.public,.regards Mr. Acheson. as 
e architect of our bankrupt Asiatic policy, who badly 
isjudged the intentions of 


& 


the people an indeterminate war of attrition, an indefi- 
nite stalemate which the U. S. would be militarily pow- 
erless to resolve. This is not a policy; it is an unbeliev- 
ably feeble excuse for a lack of policy. 


Step in Right Direction. The Southeastern Power 
administration is potentially one of the most dangerous 
bureaus ever created by the federal government. It has 
the power (pun intended) to run all free enterprise pow- 
er companies out of business. It has the power (no pun 
intended) to dictate to local and state governments. In 
many respects, it has more authority than the legisla- 
tures of South Carolina and other Southeastern states. 
How congressmen from a section of the country which 
traditionally prized states’ rights could have consented 
to the establishment of the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration remains a mystery. The SPA should be 
scrapped completely, but the House of Representatives 
has done the next best thing by eliminating SPA con- 
,. struction funds from the Interior Department appropri- 

fons bil. 


Human Frailty. Recent- 





e Communists. In that po- 


tion he cannot expect'to «° |. i + 


mmand the confidence of 

e people. And because he 
in that position any other 
licy which he formulates 

r which he supports is in- 
ured because he is identi- 
with it. The greatest 
contribution that Mr. Ache- 
son could now make to the 
debate over this country’s 


opiates. 





Politicians who advocate price and 
wage controls are like quack doctors 


who dose curable patients with 


: _.. ly the 'President’s Council” 
. of Economic Advisers very 
quietly announced that it 
had overestimated the prof- 
its of business for the first 
quarter of 1951. Its error 
was something close to $4 
billion. The Council offered 
this as an excuse, “govern- 
ment employees are human 
too.” We wonder whether 
this was simply a “human” 


eS 








immediate course in Asia 
would be to withdraw himself from the debate. He can 
only generate heat. He can shed no light. 


Foreign Policy Fumbling. The Truman Adminis- 
traition is basically to blame for the MacArthur con- 
troversy. The Administration plunged into a war in an 
area it had written off as undefendable and not worth 
defending. Ten long months and 60,000 American cas- 
ualties later it was wholly unable to formulate a policy 
toward the war into which it had plunged. Any hope 
that it might have had a policy but simply wasn’t telling 
the people was demolished when the President—forced 
by the storm over MacArthur-to say something—offered 


mistake, or if the fact that 
Congress was considering new tax legislation had sofne- 
thing to do with it. 
Unfortunately, we cannot help but recall. mistakes 
that Henry Wallace and his pink “human” associates 
also made. 


Gilt Edged? Savings bonds still continue to be the 
most widely held investment of the American people 
other than life insurance, but their popularity has 
waned. The Federal Reserve Board’s consumer finance 
survey reports that today seven out of ten families 
earning over $3,000 per annum considered savings bonds 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Trouble is what this hard-working, rugged saw- on a permanent site, this big volume producer pays 
mill has nothing of! Its unusually high mechanical _its way many times over. Write for complete details 
safety factor can take the heaviest production about the Corinth NO. 2 mill and other Corinth 
schedules. Hardwood, soft or mixed — they're all quality sawmills, edgers and accessories — today! 
the same to the Corinth NO. 2 which cuts fast, 

accurately and steadily. As a portable mill or set up 


FEATURES THAT KEEP THIS MILL STEADILY AT WORK! 


© Steel headblock bases with split knees and boss dogs, and reversible wearing 
plates for double-length service. 

® Fast, improved heavy-duty belt feed works will withstand hard usage. 

© A special new feature, which is a recent addition to this mill, of roller bearing 
feed and backing idler pulleys with fittings for pressure gun greasing. 

bd steel machine cut racks and pinions securely fastened to split knee assure long 
fife and extreme accuracy. Renewable without replacing entire knee. 

© Adjustable steel rope feed gear and pinion permit easy elimination of slack, 
cavsed by wear, between gear and pinion. 


© Cast steel carriage wheels. Guide wheels mochined to fit 20-lb. machined 





NEW TOOL IS “MISSISSIPPI-MADE” 
Working in close cooperation with key agri- 
cultural leaders, the Taylor Machine-Werks’ 
engineering staff now introduces America’s 
most revolutionary pasture plow . . . the new 
PASTURE DREAM. Those who have seen 
demonstrations with this machine are im- 
pressed with its efficiency and economy. 

Farm leaders are quick to see the advan- 
tages of a year-round pasture program, from 
the standpoint of both soil conservation and 
farm diversification. 

With the PASTURE DREAM and a small 
tractor, farmers can in one operation put out 
fertilizer, prepare seedbeds, sow seed and 
culti-pack 12 to 15 acres per day. 

Here, then, is an engineered tool which can 
build better and more productive pastures all 
over America. 


Pasture Yream FEATURES 


* When 





moking turns, the cutti 
unit is ralsed by hydraulic litt 
tractor 
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i 
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Write for Complete Information about this New Tool 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


Visit our Export Sales Office on Ground Floor, 
international Trade Mart, New Orleans. 





LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 18) 


their first investment choice, as compared with eight 
out of ten, two years ago. 

Why are savings bonds losing their popularity? The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago regards as the chief 
reason “the well-publicized decline in the value of the 
dollar in connection with savings bonds.” The “4 for 3” 
slogan—that $3 invested in savings bonds becomes $4 
after 10 years—had been turned into “2 for 3”—that 
$3 so invested has the purchasing power of $2 after 10 
years from purchase. If this is true, then the one certain 
way to halt redemptions of savings bonds is through 
making the anti-inflation program more effective. 


A Challenge. No mere change of persons and par- 
ties in office will restore republican government to the 
United States. Organized minorities will continue to 
dominate both the Administration and Congress as 
long as the government machinery remains so big and 
complicated that the citizen cannot watch it or under- 
stand it. 

To re-create and preserve a republic in this country 
we must simplify and decentralize government to the 
point where the average citizen can keep track of its 
doings without unduly neglecting his own private bus- 
iness which supports both him and the government. 
This means that we must stop asking the central gov- 
ernment to do so many things for us, and we must re- 
store to private enterprise and to local governments 
many functions now exercised by central government. 
Will we do it? 


Credit Where Credit is Due. The magnificent job 
of electrifying rural America is now almost complete. 
And that job was pioneered and primarily accomplished 
by the heavily-taxed, privately-financed, publicly reg-'' 
ulated electric utilities—not by the government. The 
facts speak for themselves. Today, according to the St.| 
Louis Daily Record, 96 per cent of rural America has 
electric service available, and more than 90 per cent 
of U. S. farms are actually using the service. About 
three-quarters of all the power consumed by farmers 
is supplied by the private utilities, and these companies 
serve one-half of the farm homes direct. They also pro- 
vide, at wholesale, half of the power distributed by 
cooperatives. And, as an interesting sidelight, the rate 
they charge for that power is less than the cost of power 
produced by co-ops which generate their own supply. 

A great many people have been deluded into believ- 
ing that rural electrification is an achievement which 
must be principally credited to the REA. That is sim- 
ply not true. And REA could never have succeeded to 
the extent it has without the thorough cooperation and 
aid it has received from America’s huge business man- 
aged power industry. 


Watt is Cheaper. In the last twelve years while 
the price of almost everything else that we use in our 
daily living has increased two or three times, the cost 
of electricity today is less than it was in 1939. A farmer 


(Continued on page 22) 
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GREAT AND GROWING (dustrial Oppottuscity / 


IF — you're looking for good plant sites, don’t 
“close the deal’’ until you've investigated The Land of 
Plenty. Here you'll find a large variety of raw ma- 
terials, dependable, home-rooted manpower, Precision 
Transportation of the strategically located Norfolk 
and Western Railway, plenty of power and industrial 
water, a vast supply of the world’s finest Bituminous 
coal, fair real estate values, reasonable tax structures, 
clean, progressive communities, mild climate, nearness 
to domestic markets and easy access to foreign markets 
through the great, year-round ice-free Port of Norfolk 
on Hampton Roads. And there's plenty of room to grow. 


WRITE — the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., 
Drawer MR -411, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. This department with a half-century 
of experience, is staffed with plant location specialists 
whose job is to help you find the plant site best adapted 
to your particular business. They will give you 
complete information on this rich area promptly, in 

idence and without obligation. Let them go to work 





‘ for you today. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
DRAWER MR.-411, 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free, color-illus- 
oe Industrial Opportunities In The Land 
@ 5 














%*% SUX GREAT STATES IN 


The Land of Plenty 


VIRGINIA — furniture ... foods ... cotton ... tobacco... 
textiles . . . chemicals . . . shipbuilding . . . coal . . . livestock 
. . . dairying . . . poultry raising . . . lumber . . . research. . . 
truck gardening . . . cement. . . limestone . . . fruit and food 
Processing . . . 


WEST VIRGINIA —coal ... iron and steel ... glass and glassware 
. « . Chemicals and chemical products . . . paper. . . lumber. . . 
natural gas, petroleum . . . 


OHIO — iron and steel . . . machinery ... meat packing... 
rubber products. . . aircraft. . . automotive products. . . general 
manvfacturing . . . 


NORTH CAROLINA — tobacco .. . textiles. . . furniture. . . lamber- 
ing .. . clothing . . . fisheries . . . food processing . . . cotton 
... livestock ... 


MARYLAND— iron and steel . . . textiles . . . clothing... pro- 
cessed foods ... chemicals ... electric equipment ... ship- 
building . . . aircraft. . . fisheries... 


KENTUCKY — flour and grist mills .. 
+... Coal . ., live stock ... d . oe Exo 
cotton goods . . . foundry and machine shop products . . .,meat- 
packing ... 


+ tobacco . . . lumbering 




















Protection iS A Basic Neep 


OUR COMPANY OFFERS MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION AT MINIMUM COST 


ORDINARY 


INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP CREDITOR’S LIFE 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE. CONSULT ONE OF 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES REGARDING 
YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS — NOW! 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE SOUTH 
HOME OFFICE 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 
(Continued from page'20) 


receives three times as much for a good stock calf to- 
day as he did twelve years ago, but he pays only 
$1.75 a month as a minimum charge for the electric 
power he uses today as opposed to the $3.00 he paid 
in 1939 and $9.00 that he would be paying today if 
the the cost of electricity had increased at the same 
rate that prices in general have skyrocketed. Coal has 
been an important factor behind the increasingly valu- 
able service being rendered by electricity. Coal pro- 
vides the fuel for generating most of this country’s 
electricity, and as a result of outstanding research the 
efficient use of coal has been lifted to a point where 
today a utility can generate three times as much cur- 
rent from a pound of coal as it did thirty years ago. 


Thank You, Mr. Pace. We recently received a let- 
ter from Mr. Homer M. Pace, an outstanding business 
executive and civic leader of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, that contained a suggestion to which we heartily 
subscribe. Mr. Pace writes in part as follows: 

“The REcorD is to be commended for all it has 
done to call attention to the deplorable trends in 
government. I read the letter of Bozell & Jacobs on 
page 21 of the May issue with deep interest. 

“Incidentally, I am now using the term ‘American 
Enterprise System’ in place of ‘Free Enterprise’ and 
have found it very effective. For example, ‘The 
American Enterprise System is the finest system 
ever devised by the brain of man for producing 
things for human progress and happiness.’ 

“Charleston as well as our entire state continues 
to make satisfactory industrial progress. The 
ReEcorD, Blue Book, and Construction are invaluable 
to us who are engaged in trying to build up our great 
region.” 


- . - but the Wrong Pew. The Federal Reserve | 
Board’s Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee, join- 
ing with Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has 
warned local governments that every dollar they spend 
adds to the inflationary fuel supply. They appeal to 
the local spenders to postpone most public works proj- 
ects and to hold down on their borrowing for capital 
outlays. This is good advice. But the extra spending 
that state and local governments are apt to do is small 
beside the extra spending that the Federal Government 
will do. Mr. Wilson and the Reserve Board’s commit- 
tee have put most of the right things into their appeal 
but they haven’t sent it to all the right people. To 
quote the Wall Street Journal, ““A new county court 
house doesn’t put any more squeeze on building mate- 
rials than a new Federal post-office. A state’s bonus 
to veterans doesn’t pour out any more inflationary 
cash than the Federal Government’s subsidized refunds 
on veterans’ insurance. More employes for the office 
of the mayor of Toledo don’t make the labor shortage 
any more acute than more employes for the office of 
the Price Administrator. And a billion dollars borrowed . 
by all the county commissioners adds no more infla- 
tion than billions of deficit financing by the Federal 
Government.” 
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(Photo by courtesy State News Bureau of North Carolina.) 


fain mill building, Woonsocket Falls Co., Wilmington, N. C. Size 513 ft. x 610 ft. Engrs.-Archts., The McPherson Com- 
Spany, Greenville, S. C. Builders, McKoy-Helgerson Company, Greenville, S. C. Steelwork fabricated at Roanoke Plant, 
: Virginia Bridge Co. 


SEVEN ACRES o/ production elbow-room UNDER ONE ROOF 


Typical of modern industrial planning VIRGINIA BRIDGE structural steel en- 
and construction, this new 7-acre plant gineering, fabricating and erecting 
building of the Woonsocket Falls Com- service. Supported by unlimited ex- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C., windowless perience, VIRGINIA BRIDGE offers in- 
and air-conditioned, provides the struc- dustrial construction throughout the 
tural requirements essential to maxi- South and Southwest, the adequate fa- 
mum production efficiency. It is typical, cilities of three large fabricating plants 
too, of the adaptability of steel to indus- at Roanoke, Va., Birmingham, Ala., and 
trial construction, regardless of size, Memphis, Tenn. 

type or design. Equally adapted is 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
All Types 


Virginia Bridge Company 


Uss ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA 
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HROUGHOUT the South there is a growing prefer- 
ence for N G W work clothes. People on the farm 
and in the factory, and other workers, all know that the 
N & W label means work clothes of the highest quality. 
Today more than twenty-five thousand independent 
retail merchants, scattered all over the South, are selling 
famous N & W work clothes — overalls, shirts, pants and 
dungarees. 


Established over a half century ago, N G W INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. is proud to be a part of the progress and 


expansion now taking place in Mississippi and all over 
the South. 


TIME-TESTED UTILITY 





Dnly STEEL can ‘do so many jobs so well... 


> U-S-S STEEL PRODUCTS 
= MADE OR DISTRIBUTED 
BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


‘ ‘olled, forged and drawn steel 
sproducts. 


Structural shapes, plates, bors, small 
apes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, 
ip, floor plate, cotton ties. 
eel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 

* bridge flooring. 

@ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 
mesh. 

@ Black, galvanized and special finish 
sheets. 


@ Wire and wire products, including 
woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale 
ties, nails. 

© Wire rope. 

@ Electrical wires and cables. 

@ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axies, 
forgings. 

@ U-S-S High Strength Stee's and U-S-‘S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 

@ U-S-S Stainless Steel. 

@ Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 


U N 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


NEW COMBINE SPEEDS PEANUT PRODUCTION. This peanut combine, developed 
by a Georgia manufacturer, promises to simplify peanut production. It 
threshes along the windrow where peanuts have been left to dry. The com- 
bine’s operation includes gathering the vines, picking them clean and de- 
positing the mulch to condition the soil for next year’s crop. In tests, it has 
reduced harvesting man-hours per acre from 30 to 4, permits 2 men to do 
the work of 8 to 12, saves $40 per acre. 

The peanut combine is particularly suited to help in the development of 
agriculture in the South. Steel from Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company contributed to the success of this machine, and T.C.I. agricultural 
engineers were consulted during its planning stage. 

T.C.I. is always glad to help in the development of projects aimed at in- 
creasing the productivity of southern farms or in the growth of southern 
industry. For many years, T.C.I. has cooperated with farmers, businessmen, 
and county and state institutions to achieve that balance between agriculture 
and industry that will mean better living for all Southerners. 


% 


IRON AND RAILROAD COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


s 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM - CHARLOTTE - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - NEW ORLEANS - TULSA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TURNING MOUNTAINS 
INSIDE OUT... 


at the rate of 4,000 tons a minute! 


Only America has a coal industry capable of turning 
out so much coal, so fast—at the rate of 4,000 tons a 
minute. That adds up to the tremendous total of 2 mil- 
lion tons a day! 

That's twice as much coal a day as all the British 
mines turn out. : 

That's three times as much coal a day as slave labor 
gets out of the government-owned mines of Communist 
Russia. 

That’s producing coal at a rate-per-man, 4 to 24 times 
that in any country in Europe or Asia. 

How can America’s coal companies do it? 

The productivity of American mines has climbed 
steadily with the ever-increasing use of machinery. 
Today, 98% of all American coal is mechanically mined— 


and about 752 is mechanically loaded. Today, output per 
man is more than 30% greater than in 1939! This is one 
of the greatest efficiency increases in American industry. 

Not only do America’s privately managed coal com- 
panies produce more coal—they prodiice better coal, 
too. Giant preparation plants now turn out a coal that, 
when used under an up-to-date boiler, yields three 
times the energy produced only a few years ago. 

Now—when the job of rearming calls for more and 
better coal—the nation’s privately managed coal com- 
panies are operating at the highest level of efficiency 
ever. America will get all the coal it needs! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


4. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















MISSISSIPPI 
PRODUCTS 


'ncCorRPORATED 


The World’s Largest Completely 
Integrated Plant Manutacturing 


Quality Television, Radio 
and Sewing Machine Cabinets 


JACKSON 
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A new iz in tower 


dependability and economy 














These 240-ft. ri among the highest They're doubie circuit, | 
Rane eee. river 77 dO COI, ACHR contectorstned one 159,000 CM. ACSR ground 


“Streamlined” towers handle 
heavy duty job for A. G. E. Syste 


American Bridge Company fabricated and erected the strue- HE tall, double-circuit towers shown above are among the approx- 
TE Cin dee ae imately 160 erected to join the new 550,000-kw Philip Sporn Plant 
at Graham Station, W. Va., to the 132 kv transmission network of 

the American Gas and Electric System. 
Designed and fabricated by American Bridge Company, these steel 
ined” towers— 


towers stand as proof of the soundness of “stre: 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY on of all non-essentials—for even the heaviest duty. Equipped 
Generel Offices: Frick Quilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. steel grillage earth anchors, they offer the added economies of 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - BALYIMORE - BOSTON - CRICAGO - CHCINRATI simplified i tion and frill-free construction that resists wind and 
CLEVELAND + DENVER + DETROMT : DULUTH + ELMIRA : GARY wintry weather. 
a: minum tances for the nation’s leecing power enmabarioe Se terty-See 
beading years. Its experience and facilities are second to none. Why not submit 
any questions you might have to our nearest Contracting Office? An 
inquiry involves no obligation. 


¥ Cc 4 
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What kind of cement would you use to 
build a highway or a silo or a masonry 
garage? Just as there is a specific tool 
for each type of job, there are many 
varieties of cement—each with a dif- 
ferent function. 


To be exact, Marquette generally 
produces three types of portland cement 
—normal, air entraining, high early 
strength—and masonry cement. Each 
type has its own specific use. 

The granddaddy of the bunch is 
normal portland cement—named by its 
inventor way back in 1824. Marquette’s 
first plant at Oglesby, Illinois, was de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
this portland cement. You see, it’s the 
general, all purpose cement. It’s the 





most widely used of all varieties and, 
though we've added other types to our 
family of products, it’s still No. 1 here 
at Marquette. 


Air entraining cement is used by 
block, pipe and other concrete product 
manufacturers to increase speed of 
molding and reduce breakage in han- 
dling; by Ready-Mix producers to in- 
crease and maintain uniformity of their 
mix; by general contractors who want 
an especially workable concrete for 
thin sections, and by highway engineers 
to obtain high resistance to frost action 
in finished pavement. 


Concrete made with Marquette High 
Early Strength Cement will gain 
strength much faster than other types 


of cement. It is used where concrete 
must be put into use fast, such as on 
busy intersections. 

Marquette Masonry Cement mixed 
with sand and water makes mortar. 
Mortar is used to form a strong, tight, 
waterproof joint between masonry 
units. It’s got to be strong. Brick after 
brick, block after block rests on those 
thin layers of mortar. Yet the mortar 
must not slip or squeeze out of the 
joints. Another thing . . . folks in this 
area like masonry cement that gives 
mortar a pleasing light color—so that’s 
the way we'll make it at our new 
Brandon plant. 

And that’s what we make—a type of 
Marquette cement for every building 
need. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 


Plant: Brandon, Mississippi « 


Sales office: Deposit Guaranty Bank Building, Jackson, Mississippi 


A vital new industry for Mississippi 
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Steel saved civilization at Augsburg : 


For 2000 years, the western world 
has survived vast waves of Asiatic invaders who 
threatened to destroy it. Repeatedly, the fate of 
civilization and Christianity has seemed to hang 
on the outcome of a single battle. 

Such a decisive action was fought at Augs- 
burg, South Germany, in 955 A.D. 
out of Asia, savage Magyars overran the rich 
Danube ey. They ravaged the prosperous 
lands of Germany, Italy and France. At last, 
under Otto, King of eo armored Knights 
of Christendom rallied. y faced a hundred 
thousand fierce foes. The battle raged all day. 
Thousands were slain. At last the tide turned 
and the Magyars fled. For three days the Knights 
pursued the scattered enemy, killing or captur- 


. Swarming . 


ing thousands more. Symbolic of the west's 
predominance in weapons and armor of iron 
and steel, victory was credited to King Otto's 
iron-tipped Holy Lance. 7 

Augsburg ended the Magyars’ attempts to — 
conquer Europe. settled down to peaceful 
living in their valley and within 50 years ac- 
cepted Christianity. Again, history demonstrat- 
ed the truism that no people or alliance can 
establish supremacy unless it first predominates 
in the production and use of iron and steel. 

It is reassuring that America produces twice 
as much steel as the rest of the world combined. 
America has the steel to win. We will use 
enough of it to protect our leadership of a free 
Christian world. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 





here and..... 


Get all the information you need regard- 
ing a future site for your new or branch 
plant at this one-stop information center 
—Mississippi Power & Light Company's 
Agricultural and Industrial develop- 
ment Section. A stop here means dol- 
lar-and-cents savings to your company. 
Mississippi Power & Light Company 
offers you dependable, adequate, low- 
cost electric power through its own in- 
terconnected transmission system and 

















generating stations. It also offers clean, 
INDUSTRIAL versatile natural gas fuel at low cost 
INFORMATION throughout its territory. But over and 
above this, Mississippi Power & Light 
Company puts at your disposal a special- 
ized Industrial Development Section 
that can save you many wasted hours 
of “plant site seeing.” At its finger 
tips is a wealth of detailed information 
about available sites in Western Missis- 
sippi. In a short time, it can gather and 
transmit to you tailor-made studies of 
sites suitable to your own requirements, 
and filled with vital information that 
would take your staff weeks and months 
to gather and compile. This service is 
yours at the cost of a three-cent stamp. 
So call on Mississippi Power & Light 
Company’s Industrial Development Sec- 
tion — the one-stop center of informa- 
tion about industrial development and 
industrial sites. Then travel the road to 
profic . . . the broad highway of op- 
portunity in Mississippi . . . America’s. 


| es Number One State of Opportunity. 
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THE HUB OF THE SOUTHERN MARKET 
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for profit 
in MISSISSIPPI 


There’s a clear road ahead for profits when you establish a 
new or branch plant in Western Mississippi. Located in the 
center of the Southland, Mississippi offers you unlimited re- 
sources, There’s an abundance of intelligent, friendly labor 
to keep your production line moving with amazing efficiency 
ratios that contribute to profit. Western Mississippi also offers 
you efficient distribution; superb air, rail, highway and water 
transportation systems to transport your products to growing 
markets in the South, East, North and West plus European 
and South American markets. Mississippi also offers friendly 
government and favorable tax systems; a unique BAWI plan 
and a mild climate. Important, too, in these troubled times, 
Western Mississippi offers you plenty of room for expan- 
sion . . . acres and acres of suitable plant sites in the wide 
open spaces away from congested industrial target areas. With 
all these advantages in your favor, you’re bound to be on the 
road to profit when you locate in Mississippi, America’s Num- 
ber One State of Opportunity! 


HERE ARE SOME MIGHTY GOOD NEIGHBORS YOU’LL 
MEET WHEN YOU MOVE TO MiISSISSIPPI— 


Alexander Smith Johns-Manville 
Armstrong Asphalt Tile Co. 

Armstrong Tire and Rubber Co. 

Baxter Laboratories 

Filerol Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

International Paper Company 


@oceece@ Oe en ee eae 


ississippi Power & Light Compa 
Jackson 113, Mississippi 





IT’S YOURS FOR' THE ASKING 


pe, ee 2 game Ae: Ween Minion? ippi. 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
NAME 


TITLE 
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Bethlehem turns out machine, carriage, 
and lag bolts in styles and sizes to meet 
virtually every construction requirement. 
Bethlehem’s standard bolts have straight 
shanks, smooth-fitting threads, and heads 
which are easy to grip. They are furnished 
either plain or galvanized. 

We also produce a full line of American 
Standard Regular or Heavy Nuts, both 
square and hexagonal. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


OTHER Bethlehem CONSTRUCTION FASTENERS ¢ TIE-RODS © SPIKES e RIVETS 


TURNBUCKLES ¢ CLEVISES ¢ SLEEVE NUTS e¢ RIVET-BOLTS 
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TOOLS FOR. PEACE... 


When THE WHELAND COMPANY receatly broke | 
‘qnulti-million 


ground near Chattanooga for a new A 
dollar gun plant, the experience of that:orgshization 
in making 90 mm. anti-aircraft and antitank guns. | 
- during World War II was again enlisted by the gov- 
echenaae fet Che NER oF SOREN ny Oe 

a production-iine basis. ye 
Wheland's peacetime activities are in thes lin 
foundry, oil field drilling equipment and sawmill 
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If you are » major srockholder of « closed corporation, you owe ir t0 
yourself and your fellow stockholders-to consider the advantages of a 


investment more liquid, and would enhance its collateral value. It would 
sienplity che pecblens of evaluating your Geen, sad the peoblers of raising 
funds for estate tax purposes. 


Pear Geet ee 
A ic hs ieing pubic perclay compa commaet ied 
_ sepplies,mighe well eal in grester good will and larger profi 


Here at Equitable Securities Corporation, we are equipped by ex- 
‘perience, resources and manpower to market the securities of well estab- 
you, without obligation on your part. | | 


yon ao join ch wh of ch fin 
or call Nashville LD-97 collec: for an sppointment, 


NASHVILLE : ee sew vores 
DALLAS —- © Dp HaARTFORO 
KNOXVILLE ‘ i ATLANTA 


SIRMINGHAM Gruaussoneo 


sweonexs Securities Corporation senses aioe 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 6. 














“Most likely to succeed!” 


HY? BECAUSE this factory is located in 
the Southland...where industries of all 
kinds find they are in a “class by themselves.” 


Here in the South, factories learn at first 
hand of the unique advantages they enjoy in 
this amazing industrial “wonderland.” A 
friendly climate. Boundless resources close by. 


Large and fast—growing consumer markets. 
Opportunities for sound growth. 


Why not give your industry every chance 
to be voted “most likely to succeed”?... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


= 
President 














Mississippi's come a long way... 


..- from G. C. Woodruff No. 1 


Mississippi, and its oil industry, have come a long way from the morn- 
ing of August 29, 1939 when Union Producing Company’s G. C. Wood- 
ruff No. 1 was brought in. From this first well has grown a flourishing 
industry which has played an important part in the progress and 
prosperity of Mississippi during the past 12 years. The millions of 
dollars in severance and ad valorem taxes; other millions of dollars 
in leases and royalties; and still other millions in payroll have helped 
keep the economic picture bright in Mississippi and by so doing have 
benefited the state and thereby, either directly or indirectly, all 
Mississippians. 


| 


Southland, of Yazoo City, Mississippi, has played an unusual and im- 
portant role in oil development in Mississippi. Southland is the first 
and only company to have Mississippi produced crude oil carricd 
through pipelines into a Mississippi refinery, processed to its highest 
quality in various products, and distributed and sold in Mississippi as 
finished petroleum products. Its ten years of existence has also wit- 
nessed a steady growth and expansion from a capacity of 2,500 barrels 
of Mississippi crude a day in its first year of operation to the present 
day capacity of over 8,000 barrels per day. Today, Southland’s two 
refineries, near Yazoo City and Laurel are continuing to produce from 
Mississippi crude oils, high quality gasolines, ker , tractor fuel, 
diesel fuel, napthas, fuel oils and the many grades of asphalts. It, like 
the rest of the state’s oil industry, is proud of the part it has played 
in the development of the state, and looks forward with confidence 
to future years of continued development in progressive Mississippi. 
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THE SOUTHLAND COMPANY 


Main office at Yazoo City 


Refineries near Yazoo City and Laurel 
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WHY 
WASTE 
TIM. 
SITE-SEEING 


SERVING AMERICA'S GREAT NAMES IN MANY FIE If you are seeking a desirable southern plant location, 
why waste the time of your key officials in hit or miss hunting. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Robert and Company Associates, with 35 years of engineering 


Se votes experience in the South, have assisted in the locating 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co. and design of hundreds of plants for companies in every 
Chrysler Motor Parts Corp. s 
Chisk: Hechiide te Cc toe field of industry. 
Our services are complete—from the selection of your site— 
preliminary sketches, estimates, selection of qualified 
contractors, building designs, and construction supervision— 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company to the completion of your project. 
Sn ae peared With a staff of 250 architects and engineers, we can get your 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. project under construction immediately, without 
— ; a oe sacrificing the advantages of competitive bidding. 
Without obligation, let us discuss your 
‘cetian iy a program with you. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
West Point Manufacturing Co. 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
, OVrchtiects and Engineers 


ATLANTA. 








TWO ELEVEN-YEAR-oLDS FROM JACKSON speakine 


Wao. be 11 years old this summer. Like all precocious youngsters, 
we want to be seen and heard. We want folks to see Jackson Lamp Works and 
Glass Works because we're proud of our modern plant, our pleasant landscaping, 
and most important of all, our 400 loyal and industrious employees. We’re proud, 
too, of the high quality fluorescent lamps produced by our plants to light the 
homes and stores and factories of the nation. 


We want folks to hear us because we want to tell the world how proud of 
Jackson, Mississippi we are. During the last ten years we've seen the population 
of “our town” increase tremendously. We've seen business and industry multiply. 
But it is significant that oil derricks and chimneys of industry have not eliminated 
the crape myrtle trees. 





Jackson’s charm and dignity, and the graciousness of her citizens combine to 


make us look forward sincerely to “growing up” here. 


You Can Put Your Confidence in... 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Many business executives of today 

remember their boyhoods .. . 
when Mom bought their clothes a little big—to 
provide “room to grow.” 


@ Mississippi provides ample room to grow... 

all the facilities industry needs for present 

efficiency and future expansion. We serve this state 

well; we know it well. We will be glad to counsel 
with you on any plant location problem. 


@ May we help you? 


ls 
KRGTE 
GY rrr 


Gut, Mobile & Onio 








BLUE BELL, INC. 


World’s Largest Producers of Work Clothes 


Operates 7 Plants in Mississippi 


* TUPELO 
* BOONEVILLE 
* BALDWYN 
* RIPLEY 
* FULTON 
* BELMONT 
* NATCHEZ 








“The Big Company that Pays Attention te the Little Things” 














BLUE BELL, Inc. 
Empire State Building, New York 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago and Nashville, Tenn. 
Plants: North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois and Mississippi 


rte 


| BLUE BELL, INC. NATCHE2 MISS. PLany 
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|TLLINDIS CENTRA 
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ud to Serve 


The Illinois Central Railroad is proud to serve 


Pro 


progressive Mississippi and its forward-looking 
citizens with freight and passenger routes to the 
North, East, South and West. Any Illinois 
Central agent will be glad to furnish complete 


freight or passenger information. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Ge 00Y cats-the Mate Lege of Mid-America 








High grade gas, by-product, High —_ gas, by- San 
steam and household stoker coal steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
from Wise County, Virginia, on af ‘, burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
the Interstate Railroad. Westmoreland County, Penn- 
High grade gas, by-product, sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 
steam and domestic coal 


Wise ey pe hg » on the = h volatile domestic, steam 
Interstate R by-product coal a 

h grade, high volatile steam aud Logan Counties, a., on 
os bead aes coal from Wise the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
pee 08 Va., on the Interstate 


Raitvoad. Genuine Pocahontas from 

The Premium Kentucky Hig McDowell County, W. Va., on 

Splint unmatched for Denote the Norfolk & Western Railway. 

use. Produced in Harlan 

eg BE Kentucky, on the 
ailroad. 








High fusion coking coal for by- 
: uct, — stoker and 
Roda and Stonega from Wise pulveriser use from Wyoming 
County, Va. W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 
Hazle Brook—Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through 
long and varied marketing activity assure proper application of one 
of the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


HERE Today—THERE Tomorrow! 














That's an example of the portability of ALLIED 
STEEL BUILDINGS. Built sturdily, to resist the ele- 
ments . . . but flexible, to meet your changing re- 
quirements. As the need changes, so can your 
ALLIED STEEL BUILDINGS. Their custom built con- 
struction of standard sections permits redesigning 
easily, and at small cost. This "Add-ability" is your 
dividend for the future. Get the facts and advan- 
tages today. 


Write tor catalog 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


- 
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The Goyer Oil Company Terminal 


(One of five major companies shipping by water three million barrels 
of petroleum products annually.) 














Greenville, Mississippi. is a port city on the 
Inland Waterways System 





Industry is attracted by low cost 
water transportation 
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e DIESEL WHEEL TRACTORS ¢ HAULING UNITS e BULLDOZERS 


Americans. . . .. win industry! Americans who, like 
those gallant men of our fighting forces, have answered the 
call of our nation. 


At M-R-S, the much needed heavy machinery for building 
roads and airports; machinery that can be placed where needed 
faster and accomplish the task at hand, is being built by a 
skilled group of Mississippians. We are naturally proud of 
our past accomplishments but equally determined to continue, 
as long as our nation requires, to produce the finest equipment 
that our modern plant facilities and methods and manufactur- 
ing “know-how” makes possible. Our employees, like our 
equipment stands ready for 


@ 





—NATIONAL BUSINESS ROUND-UP— 


Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 


Ist 3 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 3 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 

Farm- Min- struc- factur- Util- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ing tion ing ities nance Trade Trade Trades Volume 

51 $ 216 $ 13 $ 353 $ 4,809 $ 481 $ 562 $ 2,883 $ 2,311 $ 480 $12,108 
"50 $ 196 $ 10 $ 270 $ 3,538 $ 422 $ 510 $2,409 $1,735 $ 431 $9,521 
"51 553 426 1,247 15,930 2,060 2,257 14,734 7,387 2,297 46,891 
50 450 268 993 12,008 1,850 2,051 12,769 6488 = 1,931 38,808 
1,092 19,634 1,867 1,397 11,583 7,892 1,830 47,121 

"50 207 905 14,219 1,649 1,277 9,709 . 6,796 1,512 37,567 
"51 252 446 4,701 868 620 5,723 3,461 638 18,796 
50 3,491 765 543 5,046 3,07! 553 15,725 
51 383 935 6,386 1,049 4417 4,266 857 19,667 
50 203 4,869 911 646 3,787 3,591 712 15,982 
"51 263 307 2,602 422 254 2,177 1,759 329 8,642 
"50 243 1,941 379 222 1,915 1,533 264 7,093 
"51 662 3,835 809 484 3,327 3,002 619 14,750 
"50 527 2,859 741 2,944 2,608 488 12,192 
: 261 964 ' 327 1,109 1,202 218 5,067 
"50 204 705 284 955 1,021 197 4,120 
ae” 80! 5,199 894 763 4,313 3,668 1,020 —i'17,586 
"50 654 3,625 812 672 3,762 3,213 847 14,294 
$6,104 $64,060 $8,777 $7,236 $50,266 $34,948 $8,288 $190,628 

50 $4,870 $47,255 $7,804 $6,470 $43,296 $30,056 $6.935 $155,302 


+25 +35 +12 +t +16 +16 +19 +22 






































SOUTH CENTRAL 














SOUTHERN BUSINESS TRENDS 


16 Southern States 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


Mar. Feb. 
1951 1951 
$521 

Other States $1,551 

United States .... $2,072 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Mar. Feb. 
1951 1951 
$663 $656 
Other States ....... $544 $546 
United States $1,207 $1,202 


Trend Indicators © 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


Mar. Feb. 

1951 1951 

$695 $638 

Other States $1,416 $1,295 
United States : $2,101 $1,933 


Manufactures ($ Mil.) 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1951 1951 1950 
$4,680 $4,611 $3,861 
$16,421 $15,669 $13,384 
$21,101 $20,280 $17,245 


Other States 
United States 





Electric Output (Mil. kw-hrs.) 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1951 1951 1950 
$10,724 $9,879 $9,507 
$25,448 $23,223 $22,357 
$36,172 $33,102 $31,864 


Other States 
United States . 





Bank Debits ($ Mil.) 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1951 1951 1950 
$26,493 $22,170 $20,894 
$117,584 $91,868 $94,852 
$144,077. $114,038 $115,746 


Other States 
United States 


Carloadings 


Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1951 1951 1950 

$1,400 $999 $1,129 

Other States ..... : $2,385 $1,701 $1,923 
United States $3,785 $2,700 $3,052 


Retail Sales ($ Mil.) 


Mar. Feb. 

1951 1951 
So $3,540 $3,176 
Other States $8,786 $7,887 
United States $12,326 $11,063 


Following the Trend 


While dollar turnover of goods and services was a few 
percentage points higher in March than in February, ac- 
tual physical volume in the 16 Southern states and in the 
United States showed practically no gain. 

.Prices also are showing definite signs of leveling off, 
with even some weakness cropping up in certain lines. 
Somewhat lower prices in several groups of commodities 
are being predicted by producers and distributors be- 
tween now and the coming autumn. 


Southern industry continues to hold up commendably 
in competition with the rest of the nation. As may be 
seen from accompanying maps, New England is currently 
leading the Nation with respect to gains of 195! over 
1950, with the East North Central Region, another highly 
industrialized section, in second place. The South Atlantic 
Region, however, continues to hang close on the heels of 
the leaders, and the South as a whole trails the national 
average by only one percentage point. 
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Business Volume By States ($ Million) 
Ist 3 Mos. 1951 Compared With Ist 3 Mos. 1950 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 

Farm- Min- struc- factur- Util- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ing tion ing ities nance Trade Trade Trades Volume 
$ 81 $ 42 $ 83 $727 $124 $412 $442 $ 85 $2,065 
$ 59 $ 27 $ 67 $561 $112 $406 $384 $ 65 $1,743 
108 30 54 236 68 226 290 47 1,091 
79 22 38 172 él 191 255 38 885 
_ _ 68 67 77 367 418 75 1,172 
_ _ 48 52 57 313 334 59 945 
173 21 178 316 146 649 717 194 2,517 
162 14 134 245 133 532 598 162 2,090 
104 10 130 952 150 862 574 114 2,994 
76 7 86 732 131 722 480 93 2,416 
195 158 67 779 123 559 489 95 2,525 
203 90 53 563 112 514 423 75 2,087 
74 201 110 641 71 600 483 107 2,465 
59 144 97 505 153 514 410 78 2,027 
61 4 144 936 161 572 521 116 2,640 
51 3 124 685 141 491 447 98 2,152 
114 40 42 279 6l 31 250 265 45 1,127 
873 





























52 27 33 194 56 26 217 230 38 
280 31 124 1,478 270 1,938 963 232 5,529 
221 23 104 1,114 238 1,705 827 184 4,601 
80 7 143 1,678 144 87 780 625 125 3,669 
68 5 106 1,303 130 75 709 531 104 3,031 
107 84 431 105 72 454 435 94 1,955 
130 64 325 1 96 62 413 394 76 1,681 
38 69 719 " 57 34 249 359 50 1,578 
30 55 557 50 30 214 308 40 1,286 
139 115 817 94 956 563 104 2,938 
123 90 623 8I 828 49 86 2,454 
366 414 2,527 45 302 2,047 1,794 371 9,239 
431 328 1,857 253 1,826 1,549 296 7,602 
123 133 1,078 104 557 605 115 2,936 
105 105 814 93 474 508 102 2,381 


























37 45 493 37 263 352 59 1,688 

31 39 374 34 234 303 44 1,298 
$2,080 $2,003 $14,154 $1,659 $11,741 $9,895 $2,028 $48,128 
$1,880 $1,571 $10,676 $1,444 $10,303 $8,477 $1,638 $39,552 
+10 +27 +32 +14 +13 +17 +23 +21 
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Whatever the Building dol... | F Loggers Dream % 


fran meer ae HANDLES LOGS 
ee ALL OVER THE WORLD/ 


Yes, the Mississippi-made LOGGERS 
DREAM is used by loggers in many parts of 
the world. This machine does three things 
—and does them exceptionally well: (1) it 
SKIDS (it’s the most flexible and adaptable 
skidder on the market); (2) it LOADS (truck 
can be loaded in 10 minutes or less); and (3) 
it TRANSPORTS ITSELF (put it in gear 
and travel away at highway speeds). 
DELFAIR OAK FLOORS are being laid in Manufactured in six models to meet every 
every state in the Union . . . no other type logging need, LOGGERS DREAM is de- 
of flooring is more desired, nong is more signed specifically to help lumbermen get 
distinctive, and none better made than gue ~ Agent - SS a LOGGERS 
mplete information a 
escascasinnaavlescudbemnramacaal aus DREAM will be gladly sent upon request. 
Established in 1917, the D. L. Fair 


Lumber Company has progressed with ©@ Can be set up in just afew © Low upkeep, long life and 
Mississippi and the South and is today one ae — 


of the key suppliers of hardwood flooring © Operator and two linemen © Serves from three to five 
to builders all over America. make full crew log trucks 


@ Handles heavy logs from © Moves at highway speed 
hard-to-reach places with log trucks to next job 
where equipment cannot 
go 





Airview of Taylor Machine Works, 
Louisville, Mississippi 


AIRVIEW of portion of D. L. Fair 

Lumber Company, Louisville, Mis- 

sissippi, one of America’i largest 

plants manufacturing hardwood 
flooring. 


D. L. FAIR LUMBER COMPANY |TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
Member NOFMA 


Visit our Export Sales Office on Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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Land of Hidden Mensare 


In days of old when pirates bold 
Roamed the Spanish Main... 


They brought their treasure-laden ships into the safe 
harbor of the Gulf; and many a fabulous treasure 
may still lie buried in the warm sand of the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast. 


But it is treasure of another sort that many seek 
today in this Southern Paradise. Some, indeed, come 
in quest of health and sport—to play and bask in the 
sun—to swim and enjoy the wonderful deep sea fish- 
ing. Others see the great unrealized possibilities in 
this region as a health resort. 


Still others can visualize the tremendous business op- 
portunities that lie in large scale development of 
commercial fishing, pecan and tung growing, ship 
building, and other local industries. 
With its large agricultural production of cotton, 
soy beans, nuts, fruits and live stock; its favorable 
labor conditions; and its excellent transportation 
facilities, Mississippi is indeed a land of hidden treas- 
ure and of great potential wealth. 
For industrial data or other information regarding 
“ the section of Mississippi served by the L&N, write 
R. E, BISHA 
General Industrial Agent, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Se je LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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irs DAY-BRITE 





New Plant 
iS 


THE DAY-BRITE “DAY-LINE” 


Die-formed heavy-gauge steel. Reflectors fin- 
ished in porcelain enamel, reflection factor is 
82% or more. Reflectors fasten to channel by 
two extra-large captive wing nuts ... easy 
removal without tools. Channel finished in 
HOT-BONDED aluminum gray enamel. Wired 
with certified ballasts (ETL approved), vibra- 
tion-proof TURRET* sockets (on all 40-watt 
sizes), and NO-BLINK type starters. Basic, 
Fill-in and Alternate sections may be assem- 


bled to form continuous runs of any length. , 


* Registered Trade Mark 


Pictured above, you see the punch press line of one of 
the thousands of new industrial plants that have been 
springing up all over our still-growing country. The 
company is proud of the careful planning, the atten- 
tion to detail that has made this plant a model of 
industrial efficiency. They're proud, too, of the instal- 
lation of thousands of top-quality Day-Brite “Day- 
Line” industrial lighting units—a farsighted invest- 
ment that is paying handsome dividends. 


is four PLANT LIGHTING 
PRODUCING OR COSTING? 


Is your plant lighting giving you the same competitive 
advantages that this model plant enjoys? Or is it out- 
dated . . . inadequate . . . tough on profits . . . actually 
costing in terms of excessive spoilage, rejects, and 
waste? Why let your plant lighting cost you profits 
when Day-Brite lighting can help you earn? Act now! 
Write Day-Brite today for full information. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., with plants at St. Louis, 
Missouri and Tupelo, Mississippi. In Canada: Amalga- 
mated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Distributed 
nationally by leading electrical wholesalers. 


PREMIUM QUALITY 


om 3 


DAY-BRITE ijieed 


PREMIUM COST 


10 
y, 
L/ 
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"What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 








Incentive 


Free people do not perform duties, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, unless they have a compelling urge to do 
them. Of his own accord, man will only do what he 
believes to be to his own advantage or serve to gratify 
a personal motive, good or bad. 

The elementary mistake made by those who sin- 
cerely believe in the workability of an utopian welfare 
state is that they fail completely to take into account 
this individual characteristic of man himself. 

It is not necessary to be a psychologist or philoso- 
pher to know that individual acquisitiveness is a 
fundamental human characteristic. It does not take 
a moralist to know that, properly curbed from within 
by spiritual guidance and regulated from without by 
laws that recognize the inherent rights of others, this 
same personal sense of acquisitiveness results in the 
overall progress of the society in which each one of 
us lives. 

The production of goods and services takes plenty 
of good hard work. Without work, we have no produc- 
tion. The coal miner doesn’t endure grime, discomfort 
and very real hazard because he knows our economy 
cannot function without coal. He endures it for the 
sake of his pay, which means food, shelter, clothing 
and other necessities and luxuries for himself and his 
family. The more and better he works, the greater his 
reward and the more “abundant life” he, and those 
dependent on him can live. 

The business executive may be managing the pro- 
duction and marketing of a better mousetrap, but not 
because he is inspired by the noble purpose of ridding 
the world of rodents. He, too, wants to take care of 
himself and family, to be able to gratify his charitable 
instincts and to point with justifiable pride to his mod- 
est accomplishments. 

This truth is plain for all to see. Why is it not appar- 
ent to those who write and enact our tax laws? 


SUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-ONE  - 


The highway to socialism via debilitating taxation 
had its beginning when we as a people surrendered 
our property rights by permitting the graduated in- 
come tax amendment to be added to our Constitution. 
When that amendment was ratified our control, as 
individuals, of our earnings and holdings ceased to be 
a right. It became a privilege to be granted or withheld 
in accordance with exigency, political expediency or 
whim. 

When this control passed from our hands, we lost 
our greatest incentive for progress. Today the rewards 
ior intense mental application, for long hours and hard 
work decrease with the amount of ability exercised 
and sweat expended. 

“Taxation in accordance with ability to pay” is a 
high-sounding slogan that appeals to all those whose 
ability to pay is limited. But it does not sound so pretty 
to American ears when it is stated as ‘take the fruits 
of their toil from the diligent to reward the indolent.” 

Unless the 16th Amendment is removed from our 
Constitution, and for it is substituted a new Amend- 
ment placing an upper limit on the government’s power 
to confiscate private property by unequal taxation, 
eventual state socialism with its natural progeny, 
dictatorship, becomes inevitable. We can see it hap- 
pening now. 

Our future as free people is not hopeless, however. 
Twenty-two of our state legislatures have approved 
the calling of a constitutional convention for the pur- . 
pose of proposing the repeal of the 16th Amendment 
and the substitution therefor of one permitting gradu- 
ated income taxation with a statutory limit. Action 
by only ten more states is needed to assure the calling 
of this convention. 

Surely those of our 16 Southern states who have 
not already acted on a resolution calling this conven- 
tion are slow in recognizing our peril. 








Iranian Oil Seizure 
A Dangerous Precedent 


Policy of fair treatment for invested capital should 


begin at home. 


By Robert S. Byfield 
Financial Notes 


Ar this writing it looks as though the 
Iranian Government, egged on by fanat- 
ical groups and a great upsurge of na- 
tionist feeling, has decided to take over 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., a billion-dollar 
enterprise owned jointly by the British 
Government and by private investors, 
also for the most part British citizens. It 
is Britain’s most valuable overseas asset 
based on a freely negotiated agreement 
which has another forty years to run. 
Even the conservative “Economist” of 
London states, “The fact has to be faced 
that nationalization means. . . nothing 
more or less than expropriation . .. that 
is to say seizure of an enterprise.” The 
Bankers’ Magazine, also of London, in its 
April issue bewails the fact that Britain 
had advertised nationalization as the so- 
cialist panacea of the age without any 
reservation that it was not for export... 
and that “its wild men have freely ex- 
pressed the opinion that the former own- 
ers did not deserve and should not re- 
ceive a penny.” It is refreshing to note 
that our London friends are learning that 
he who sups with the devil must use a 
long spoon. “Nationalization,” indeed it is 
—or perhaps, “socialization,” “expropria- 
tion,” “confiscation,” or what have you? 
These long words are, of course, semantic 
‘opiates dished out by the intellectuals. 
Whenever and wherever the Jolly Roger 
of socialist larceny is unfurled over the 
corpse of free enterprise the simple five- 
letter word provided in the Eighth Com- 
mandment will always suffice. 
Retribution—But the point about the 
forthcoming larceny in Iran is that it 
should be happening to Britain’s Labor 
Government. History records no more 
classic case of retribution. Here is the in- 
stance of a leading capitalistic country 
turned socialist with all the world to 
watch, and if the chief slogan flying from 
the masthead is “Fair Shares for All,” 
who can object to fair shares for the 
Iranians even at the expense of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer? We don’t know what 
compensation, if any, will be given Anglo- 
Iranian by the Iranian Government, but 
it certainly will not be cash on the barrel- 
head. However, the amount of and method 
of paying compensation is not as impor- 


tant as the principle established of seiz- 
ing property by unilateral action. Un- 
doubtedly the British socialists will hotly 
resent all accusations that, having “na- 
tionalized” about 20 per cent of British 
industry, they would be hypocrites in ob- 
jecting to identical action in Iran. They 
will argue that they “compensated” Brit- 
ish stockholders for their holdings in 
Coal, Transport, Cables and Wireless, 
Civil Aviation, Electricity and Gas and 
most recently Steel. But in many cases 
“compensation” has fallen far short of 
fair value. We know of no overall ap- 
praisal which has been made of the value 
of the nationalized properties and so no 
blanket accusation of inadequacy may 
logically be raised. Nevertheless, there is 
great and fully justified bitterness on the 
part of British shareholders. The steel 
properties were taken over for about 
$850,000,000, or perhaps only half their 
value. The vesting act used stock ex- 
change quotations at certain dates in 1945 
and 1948 as a basis for purchase, a gro- 
tesque method, to say the least, of de- 
termining the equity of an unwilling 
seller. Again, when gas and electricity 
were nationalized, municipal plants were 
taken over along with privately owned in- 
stallations. A 1950 report on nationaliza- 
tion entitled “The Great Betrayal” points 
out that formidable losses were taken by 
various municipalities because of inade- 
quate compensation. It was estimated 
that the Government took over gas assets 
valued at £94 million for only £21 million. 
For example, the city of Birmingham lost 
about £12 million and Manchester almost 
£10 million. The payment of compensa- 
tion, socialist-style, must not be allowed 
to confuse the issue. Seizure of property 
by unilateral action without judicial arbi- 
tration and without full compensation 
is still larceny by any standard of mo- 
rality. A burglar who breaks into your 
house and steals only half your jewelry 
is as much a burglar as the one who 
takes it all. 

Setting a Frecedent—The unfortunate 
Anglo-Iranian affair is, of course, far more 
important than the mere fact that the 
assets of the company may be worth a 
billion dollars. Its military and political 


aspects have been widely discussed in 
the press. The danger is that the seizure 
of this property may create a precedent 
for similar actions in various other coun- 
tries. For example, if Anglo-Iranian can 
be seized, why not the Suez Canal? There 
are few goals the Kremlin would like to 
achieve more eagerly than the destruc- 
tion of the overseas investments of the 
British and the Americans. Already Mos- 
cow has implemented its propaganda 
looking towards this objective. 

The lesson of the Anglo-Iranian affair 
is that any country with valuable assets 
overseas gives a hostage to fortune and 
invites imitation when it attacks invested 
capital at home. After all, the Iranian 
Parliament is only imitating the British 
example if it decrees that Iranian oil 
should be nationalized. Is it not there- 
fore logical to state that whenever Wash- 
ington acts unfairly towards American 
business in its domestic operations it may 
jeopardize the security of such important 
holdings as Aramco in Saudi Arabia, 
United Fruit in Central America and An- 
aconda in Chile? A cliché which has pos- 
sibly been overworked is that “freedom 
is indivisible”; conversely, lack of respect 
for private property and the wholesale 
violation of its sanctity is highly contagi- 
ous. It would not be too late at this point 
for Washington to announce a firming up 
or clarification of our policy for protect- 
ing American foreign investors. It is true 
that a few investment treaties have been 
signed with foreign countries in recent 
years, but these are far from being suffi- 
cient. They have received little if any 
publicity. Just now there is a drive on 
the part of the Point IV protagonists for 
the adoption of their program. Unfortu- 
nately, too much emotionalism has crept 
into this campaign. If the Point IV people 
are serious in their claim that they really 
wish private capital to flow liberally into 
the under-developed areas of the world 
they could do nothing better than to _ 
stand up and voice their opposition to 
the Iranian action at this point. Other- 
wise, they will become vulnerable to the 
charge that they are merely promoting 
another “give away” program and build- 
ing an international Welfare State to be 
operated by an overseas bureaucracy. 

Favorable Investment Conditions Must 
Be Maintained — There is no doubt but 
what American technical assistance is 
badly needed by many under-developed 
countries where industrialization has not 
advanced very far. Quite frequently capi- 
tal must be exported along with “know 
how” in order to create an effective com- 
bination. In many instances development 
work of this kind is a slow process and in 
our opinion neither the interests of the 
United States nor of the recipient coun- 
try will be served if the capital is de- 
rived from the United States taxpayers 
rather than from the voluntary invest- 
ment of American individuals and corpo- 
rations. An important part of this process 
must be that the investment climate in 
the recipient country must be favorable 
for American risk capital. This is impera- 
tive but, unfortunately, it has not been 
sufficiently emphasized by well meaning 
but impracticable promoters of interna- 
tional understanding. 
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S. S. Chilore stands by for unloading as B&O dedicates new $5,000,000 ore pier. 


B&O Dedicates New Pier 


By S. A. Lauver 


News Editor 


cnn last month was the scene 
of a ceremony marking completion of a 
new $5,000,000 ore pier which not only 
added substantially to the Chesapeake 
Bay port’s bulk cargo facilities but 
stressed the faith of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in the city of its origin. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of Mary- 
land, Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of Bal- 
timore, S. Page Nelson, president of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, and 
several hundred guests joined with Balti- 
more and Ohio officials headed by Presi- 
dent Roy B. White and Vice President H. 
E. Simpson to dedicate the new facility 
and watch Mrs. White push the switch 
that formally placed the giant unloaders 
in operation. 

Ore from Chile brought to Baltimore by 
the S. S. Chilore of the Ore Steamship Co., 
a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Co., was 
then scooped up fifteen tons at a time and 
dropped on the 48-inch-wide conveyor 
belt traveling 400 feet a minute to the 
scalehouse where it was weighed and de- 
posited in railroad cars whose destination 
was furnaces at Bethlehem, Pa. 

B. & O. President White, in his army 
uniform as colonel in charge of the Alle- 
gheny region (railroads are under army 
control), said his company’s policy of 
progress and service dictated the need 
for the new pier. It is designed to ac- 
commodate ocean-going ore carriers up 
to 40,000 tons and is capable of handling 
as much as 10,000,000 tons annually. 

Governor McKeldin emphasized Amer- 
ican free enterprise, as did the other 
guest speakers. Referring to the pier as 
the greatest of its kind on either coast 
and perhaps the greatest in the world 
for the importation of ore from other 
lands, he said it is “proper and fitting 
that this pier should be located in the 
great free-enterprise port of Baltimore.” 

Mayor D’Alesandro lauded the Balti- 
more & Ohio for its faith in both the Port 
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and Baltimore and described the project 
as one “built entirely by private enter- 
prise at no expense to the American tax- 
payer.” He took the opportunity to de- 
clare the pier “further evidence that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is not needed and 
should not be built.” 

The new pier was pictured by Mr. Nel- 
son as symbolic of the pioneer spirit of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and its 
more than a century of development. 

Physical Features—The new ore pier is 
650 feet long and was built on what slight- 
ly over a year ago was a waterfront 
marsh. This boggy area was filled in with 
a byproduct of the ore the pier is de- 
signed for—granulated slag. The concrete 
walls upon which the big ore towers op- 
erate are founded on fluted steel piles 
filled with concrete. 

Outstanding physical features above 
ground are the two huge unloading tow- 
ers and the large conveyor. The towers 
rise 133 feet above the water and have 
fixed cantilever arms and project land- 
ward to balance the hinged water-side 
arm which is raised to permit berthing 
of the ore carriers and then is lowered 
to a horizontal position for unloading. 

The buckets trolley back and forth 70 
feet on the waterside. Three sized buckets 
—200, 120 and 60 cubic feet—can be used. 
The large clamshell while called a 15-ton 
bucket when handling 150-pound ore can 
handle 20 tons of 200-pound ore. It is used 
for unloading the more modern vessels 
with larger hatches. 

According to the Dravo Corp., builders 
of the towers, the up-and-down bucket 
hoisting spéed is 250 feet a minute; the 
horizontal trolley travel speed, 1,000 feet 
a minute. The unloader operates on an 
average cycle of 45 minutes. Thus 1,200 
net tons of 150-pound per cubic foot ore 
will be unloaded each hour. 

The ore flows from the tower hopper 
through a feeder that discharges unto 


Giant bucket takes a 15-ton bite as pier 
is formally opened. 


the belt. Supporting the main conveyor 
belt at the point of impact are special id- 
lers. The design is such that the finer 
ore drops first and thus makes a bed upon 
which the larger lumps fall. This is aimed 
at longer life for the conveyor belt. 

The rubber belt of the main conveyor 
was manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and is 1812 feet long. It is said to be 
the largest belt of its kind ever built ina 
single roll, this measuring 15 feet in di- 
ameter and weighing 45,000 pounds. The 
belt contains more plies along the edges 
than in the middle. Additional rubber was 
applied along the center to bear the brunt 
of abrasion of ore ranging from granular 
to 24-inch chunks. 

The conveyor has a total length of 895 
feet. It travels horizontally along the pier 
between the legs of the two unloaders 
and rises along a vertical curve to make 
a 16-degree ascent to the 500-ton head- 
house bin. A two-motor drive is installed 
—200-horsepower for the primary drive 
and 100-horsepower for the secondary 
drive. 

Four apron feeders are located below 
the 500-ton bin. These transfer the ore to 
spring-mounted scale hoppers with a ca- 
pacity of 40 tons of 150-pound ore. The 
scale hoppers are arranged in pairs over 
each of two unloading tracks. They dis- 
charge through motor-operated gates into 
the cars. 

The scales are pre-set to automatically 
weigh out any required tonnage into 
each hopper. Printers record the gross 
and tare weights on cards, showing the 
net quantity of ore delivered into the 
railroad cars. Electric pushers maneuver 
the cars beneath the bin structure. 

Overall Capacity—The new ore unload- 
ing and handling facilities can unload a 
modern 30,000-ton ore vessel in 24 hours. 
This will require approximately 500 rail- 
road cars to be loaded at a rate of one 
car every two minutes and fifty-three’ 
seconds. 

The new ore pier was built to handle 
the increasing flow of foreign iron, man- 
ganese and chrome ore, especially from 
Liberia and Venezuela. Two ships had 
been unloaded prior to the formal dedi- 
cation. 
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New regional factory and warehouse of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., at North Kansas City, Mo. 


May Awards Total $363,115,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 


Scum construction made an en- 
couraging upward swing in May. 

Halting a downward trend that had pre- 
vailed for three months, the value of con- 
tracts awarded in the sixteen southern 
states totaled $363,115,000. This figure is 
more than twelve per cent larger than 
that for the preceding month and seven 
per cent above the level of the compara- 
ble month of last year. 

The stronger May total boosted still 
further the substantial lead southern con- 
struction so far this year has maintained 
over the value for the same months of 
1950. The current five-month total is 
$2,980,976,000, or more than twice the 
$1,360,543,000 established at this time last 
year. 

May’s gain, as compared with the pre- 
‘ceding month, was in the private and 
public building fields and in highway and 
bridge construction. The $102,126,000 for 
private building was up sixty-seven per 
ycent. The rise of public building to $68,- 
783,000 was eighteen per cent. Highways 
and bridges, total $52,578,000, was twenty- 
~ four per cent stronger. 





The $363,115,000 May total, in addition to 
the $102,126,000 for private building, $68,- 
783,000 for public building and $52,578,000 
for highways and bridges, embraced $71,- 
026,000 for industrial projects and $68,- 
601,000 for heavy engineering work. Both 
the latter were down, the one nine per 
cent and the other, eleven per cent. 

Residential building, as usual, was the 
largest element in the private building, 
representing eighty-four per cent of the 
value. The May figure was ninety-one 
per cent ahead of the value in April. Com- 
mercial and office projects gained. The 
$4,885,000 for commercial building rose 
twenty-two per cent; the $2,556,000 for 
office building, forty-two per cent. 

Public building’s $68,783,000 in May was 
made up of $25,308,000 for public buildings 
including hospitals and $43,475,000 for 
schools. The public building value de- 
clined nine per cent. School buildings, 
however, moved upward forty-four per 
cent. 

Despite an over-all decline in value, 
heavy enginering construction contained 
two elements that were stronger in May 
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than in its predecessor. Dams, drainage, 
earthwork and airports, with a total of 
$55,993,000 showed a gain of almost fifteen 
per cent; Government electric work, more 
than doubled in value. Sewer and water 
work shrunk drastically to $4,717,000. 

The $52,578,000 for highways and 
bridges indicated a renewed activity in 
many of the states of the South. Texas, 
for instance, during a two-day opening 
received bids totaling $8,783,575. Virginia’s 
bids amounted to several million dollars. 
A total of $1,572,671 was shown by pro- 
posals received in South Carolina. Okla- 
homa projects aggregated $2,132,488; West 
Virginia, $1,880,894. 


Five Month Totals 


The $2,980,976,000 total for the five 
months of 1951 is one hundred nineteen 


per cent larger than the figure for the a 


same months of last year. The largest for 
the first five months on record, the total 
is larger than most annual figures. One 
war year—1942—and two post-war years 
—1949 and 1950—are the three that 
yielded larger annual totals. 

The current five-month total embraces 
$1,691,108,000 for industrial construction; 
$440,630,000 for private building; $344,325,- 
000 for public building; $280,891,000 for 
heavy engineering construction and $224,- 
022,000 for highways, streets and bridges. 


Industrial 


The industrial figure includes the two 
atomic energy commission projects. De- 
flated of the large expenditures being 
made at those Kentucky and South Caro- 
lina locations, the South’s industrial bal- 
ance still ranks high with huge steel and 
aluminum expansions, new and expanding 
cement and textile industries, and large 
additions to an already huge chemical 
group. 


Public Building 


Public building and heavy engineering 
projects, also publicly financed, are the 
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two fields where totals this year so far 
are stronger than in the same period of 
1950. The $344,325,000 public building total 
represents an increase of thirty-one per 
cent; heavy engineering’s $280,891,000, a 
forty-two per cent rise. 

Elements in the public building total 
were $170,951,000 for government build- 
ings and $173,374,000 for schools. Both 
show rises; the one, fifty-four per cent; 
the other, fourteen per cent. 


Engineering 


Dams, drainage, earthwork and airport 
projects, the large constituent of the 
heavy work field, amounted to $186,494,- 
000, or an increase of almost seventy-one 
per cent over the same period of last 
year. Sewer and water work, with its 
$71,430,000 for the five months, repre- 
sented a rise of fifty-seven per cent. Fed- 
eral electric work almost halved. 


Private Building 


Compared with the first five months of 
1950, the current $440,630,000 for private 
building in the elapsed period of this year 
is down seven per cent. Residential build- 
ing, total $347,212,000, formed almost 
seventy-nine per cent of the private build- 
ing figure and was a three per cent de- 
cline. Other elements in the private build- 
ing total were $38,190,000 for assembly 
building; $29,392,000 for commercial 
building and $25,836,000 for office building. 

Highway contract value so far this year 
has totaled $224,022,000, a reduction of 
about six per cent. Most of the southern 
states, however, have received bids for 
projects mounting well into the millions of 
dollars. Texas, North Carolina and Flor- 
ida are among a group at the top of the 
list. 

The latest amendments to the M-4 or- 
der of the National Production Author- 
ity, limiting construction are seen causing 
confusion and further delays. In the words 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, “it does not appear that N. P. 
A. has adequate administrative machinery 
to process the applications promptly.” 

“With shortages of architects and en- 
gineers,” says H. E. Foreman, A. G. C. 
managing director, “it is difficult to un- 
derstand how 30 field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce can build up their 
staffs quickly to give a detailed study to 
design and specifications required by the 
amended order to each of the varied kinds 
of construction projects from industrial 
plants, water systems and highways nec- 
essary in the nation’s more than 3,000 
counties.” 

National Production Authority execu- 
tives, however, have assured the national 
general contractors’ organization that ap- 
plications required by the amended M-4 
order will be processed promptly in Wash- 
ington and field offices. The ultimate aim 
is that the majority of applications will 
be done by the field offices, with such 
bureaus as the Public Roads giving their 
assistance where necessary, 
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headquarters and laboratory building at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. for the Communicable Disease Center, Public Health Service, 
$12,500,000. 


large apartment houses, luxury residences 
and all industrial facilities and public and 
private construction projects which re- 
quire use of more;jthan twenty-five tons 
of steel. Amusement, recreational, enter- 
tainment and commercial construction 
had previously been placed under federal 
regulation. 

In the materials fields at least two 
agencies pointed to high production. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute said 
that the United States will have ample 
steel for powerful military forces, plus 
a civilian supply not much less than the 
tonnage so used in any year prior to 
1950. 

Currently, announced Walter S. Tower, 
Steel Institute head, steel is being poured 
at arate of more than 107,000,000 tons for 
1951 and new steel-making capacity is 
being added at a scale never before 
equalled. The greatest concern is the dan- 


ger of prolonged bureaucratic controls. 

Production of brick and tile increased 
in the first quarter of 1951, it was em- 
phasized by the Structural Clay Products 
Institute. Shipments of brick were up 
thirty per cent and the output was twenty- 
eight per cent higher. Structural tile ship- 
ments were thirteen per cent up; produc- 
tion increased ten per cent. 

During the first four months of 1951 
new construction put in place throughout 
the country had a total value of nearly 
$8,500,000,000, according to a joint state- 
ment of the departments of commerce 
and labor, which stated that the figure 
was a twenty per cent increase over the 
seven billion dollar figure for the same 
period of last year. Total private outlays 
were set at $6,300,000,000, a rise of eight- 
een per cent; public expenditures at $2,- 
100,000,000, an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
ivevias 


May, 1951 


$7,726,000 
4,885,000 


85,873,000 
3,642,000 8,346,000 25,836,000 


Contract Contract 
Awarded Awarded 
First Five First Five 
Months Months 
1951 1950 





Contracts 
Awarded 


$9,187,000 
5,821,000 
53,911,000 


$38,190,000 
29,392,000 
347,212,000 


$49,788,000 
44,000,000 


358,491,000 
22,856,000 





$102,126,000 
027,000 


INDUSTRIAL $71, 


PUBLIC BUILDIN 
City, County, State, Federal, and 
Hospitals 


$25,308,000 
43,475,000 


75,135,000 
si'cot 691,108, 000 


shaiersiess 
1,078,000 185,483,000 


$94,333,000 


$170,951,000 
51,443,000 


z $110,478,000 
173,374,000 151,580,000 





$68,783,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, D Earthwork, 


$55,993,000 


7,891,000 
4,717,000 


$145,776,000 — $344,325,000  — $262,058,000 


$25,090,000 


7,710,000 
24,760,000 


$186,494,000  $109,107,000 


22,967,000 42,952,000 
71,430,000 45,450,000 





$68,601,000 
$52,578,000 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES ... 


$57,560,000 $280,891,000 $197,509,000 
$84,257,000  $224,022,000 





$363,115,000 


$240,358,000 
$985,936,000 $2,980,976,000 $1,360,543,000 
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South’s Industrial Gains 
Outstrip World War Il 


By Sidney Fish 
Industrial Analyst 


be South is leading all other sections 
of the United States in the race to expand 
capacity of defense needed plants. More- 
over, there is every indication that this 
area will widen its present construction 
lead, even if the defense program tapers 
off sooner than is now expected. For ci- 
vilian expansion will take over where 
the defense needs leave off. 


A concrete illustration of the speed 
with which Southern industry is being 
expanded as a result of the Communist 
threat is provided by the expansion just 
announced by General Electric in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Here a $14,000,000 plant to make 
jet engine parts is to be built on 700 acres 
of land. Eventually it will make refriger- 
ators, washers, garbage disposal units 
and other electrical appliances. When in 
full production, the company will employ 
16,000 persons, making it the largest in- 
dustrial plant in the Louisville area, and 
one of the largest in the South. 


No better proof of the wide lead taken 
by the entire South in defense construc- 
tion can be provided than the regional 
figures compiled by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. Under the Defense 
Production Act, accelerated depreciation 
may be approved on specific projects for 
which certificates of necessity are issued 
by the National Production Authority. 
When the certificate is issued, permission 
is extended to write off the facilities at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year, instead oi 
at usual rate of about 5 per cent or less 
a year. This is particularly valuable to 
conserve cash during a period of high 
taxation. 


South’s Portion—The figures compiled 
up to April 5 show that certificates have 
been granted for a total of $4,084,000,000 
of construction—largely for steel mills, 
chemical and petroleum plants and for 
miscellaneous defense facilities. Of this 
grand total, the three Southern sections— 
South Atlantic, East South Central and 
West South Central—have accounted for 
$1,252,564,000 of well over 30 per cent. This 
is well in excess of the percentages ob- 
tained by all other sections of the coun- 
try. The Middle Atlantic states, which in- 
cludes Maryland and other states which 
fall within the Southern influence, ac- 
counted for the next highest total with 
$1,153,257,000. 


Already, expansion projected for 1951 
and 1952 in the South is close to one-half 
the $4.4 billion spent in World War II. 


Other Areas—-The New England states 
obtained approval for $337,000,000 of con- 
struction, but most of this would be elim- 
inated if the proposed steel plant at New 


London, Conn., fails to obtain financial 
backing. 

Totals for other areas are: Midwest, 
$833,919,000, including totals of both East 
North Central and West North Central 
states—a total that is low in relation to 
the heavy industrialization of these sec- 
tions; Mountain States, $162,836,000, and 
Pacific Coast States, $264,827,000. 


Importance of South’s Gain—The big 
total amassed by the Southern states is 
important for several reasons: First, in 
nearly every case the plants that will be 
constructed under certificates of necessity 
will be just as useful for normal peace- 
time production as for defense purposes, 
pee they include facilities for making 
steel, chemical, petroleum and other basic 
materials; second, since these plants will 
provide the South with a more generous 
supply of basic metals and chemicals, they 
will act as a magnet for new processing 
and fabricating plants; third, the award- 
ing of certificates of necessity will be 
slowed down considerably from now on, 
but there is every indication that the 
South will hold a commanding lead be- 
cause the area got off to such a good start 
in this defense program, and fourth, the 
certificates greatly simplify the problem 
of financing the construction of the new 
Southern plants. If the defense emer- 
mency lasts five years, the plants should 
be fully written off by the end of that 
period, and the builders would not be 
saddled with heavy debts on high cost 
facilities. 

Already, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has received well over $16 
billions of applications for certificates 
of necessity. But it is now clear that a 
large part of the total received will not re- 
ceive favorable action—not, at least, for a 
year or two. The Government is already 
slowing down some phases of the con- 
struction program, including the freight 
car, petroleum and electric power efforts, 
to conserve steel in the latter half of this 
year, when a shortage of structural steel 
is expected to be acute. The South is for- 
tunate that most of the programs for its 
states are receiving the green light so 
early, so that they will probably be com- 
pleted no later than 1952. 


Programs Benefit the South—Both the 
Armed Services and the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration have been giving 
their aid to the decentralization of indus- 
try currently under way. The Air Force 
and the Ordnance Department, for exam- 
ple, have been careful to award new con- 
tracts with a view to protecting vital de- 
fense facilities. Where a contract is 
awarded to an Eastern plant for critical 


items, duplicate contracts are awarded 
to plants in other areas, so that if the 
Eastern plant is destroyed through air 
attack, the Southern or Western plants 
will remain in production. 


The effects of this program are notice- 
able in the way in which tank contracts 
have been awarded. Five independent 
production regions have been set up. 
Prime contracts are awarded in each re- 
gion with the understanding that sub- 
contracts for tank parts will be awarded 
only within that region. 

The big tank assembly plant of Chrysler 
Corporation which is being built in Dela- 
ware will draw its parts from all over the 
South. Tank engines, for example, will 
come from New Orleans. 


South’s Valuable Natural Assets—The 
armed services are well aware that the 
South is the least vulnerable to air at- 
tack of any section in the United States, 
because any planes coming from Russia 
would probably have to cross the Polar 
Cap and enter the United States by a 
southerly route through Canada, rather 
than by way of the great circle routes 
over the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. The 
trans-Canada route would be the shortest 
of any. 


The Armed Forces, for that reason, are 
reactivating idle aircraft plants in the 
South, such as the huge World War II 
B-29 plant at Marietta, Ga. Rubber plants 
built during World War II have all been 
placed back in service, where they had 
been partly on a standby basis, and many 
are being expanded. 


Defense Expansion—Chemicals—Of all 
basic industries, the rich and rapidly 
growing chemical industries is giving 
most attention to the South. It is esti- 
mated that of over $226 million approved 
for chemical plants, over 50 per cent is 
going to Southern locations under certifi- 
cates of necessity. 1 

Last year, over $100 million was put | 
into new chemical plants along the Gulf | 
Coast and this figure will be far exceeded 
this year, with du Pont, Monsanto, Dow, 
Shell and other companies all in with big 
programs covered by certificates of ne- 
cessity. 


Aluminum—tThe age of light metals is 
going to find the South well equipped 
with aluminum and magnesium plants. 
A vast new industry is arising in the 
South, sparked by the Korean War. And 
when that war threat is over, no difficulty 
will be found in finding peacetime uses 
for the new plants, so rapidly are new 
civilian consuming lines developing mar- 
kets for fabricated products for the home 
and for transportation. 

The Aluminum Company of America 
has built a huge reduction plant near 
Port Lavaca on the Gulf Coast in Texas. 
It had an annual capacity of 114 million 
pounds and that capacity is being stepped 
up rapidly to 190 million by mid-1951. An 
equally large plant is to be erected by 
Reynolds Metals at Corpus Christi, while 
Kaiser is planning a plant of similar size 
on the Gulf Coast. A fourth producer, 
Apex Smelting & Refining Co., is also 
planning to build a 100,000,000-pound 
plant in the Southwest. 
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Adding it all up, the Southwest will 
emerge with 700,000,000 pounds of capac- 
ity in the Gulf Coast region, or 23 per 
cent of the national capacity of 2.5 million 
pounds that has been projected. But that 
is only part of the aluminum story. The 
Southeast has long-established aluminum 
facilities at Alcoa in Tennessee, at Mobile, 
and at Badin, North Carolina, all oper- 
ated by Aluminum Company of America. 
Even before the present expansion, nearly 
one-fourth of the nation’s aluminum ca- 
pacity was represented by these old-es- 
tablished plants. Reynolds and Kaiser 
also were deeply entrenched in the South, 
as a result of World War II expansion. 
Summing it all up, the South will emerge 
from the present expansion program with 
more than half of the nation’s entire ca- 
pacity. ‘ 

Magnesium facilities at Velasco, Texas, 
built during World War II at a eéost of 
$40 million are also being revived. Dow 
Chemical will operate this plant. It will 
produce up to 80 million pounds of mag- 
nesium annually. 

Steel Expansion—No resumé of the 
South’s industrial gains in the last year 
would be complete without mentioning 
the big expansion program of the steel 
industry. No longer will the South be 
starved through the lack of steel. For U.S. 
Steel, Bethlehem, Armco, Lone Star, At- 
lantic and many others have already won 
approval for Southern steel plants which 
will be accorded accelerated amortiza- 
tion. In the Houston area alone, Lone 
Star has an expansion program which will 
provide 500,000 tons of steel annually, 
while Sheffield, Armco’s subsidiary, is 
moving up from 840,000 to 1,067,000 tons. 

The South, it may be added, is faring 
far better in this defense boom, from the 
standpoint of steel expansion, than it did 
during World War II. At that time, nearly 
all of the certificates of necessity were 
granted for expansion of steel facilities 
in the area between Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh, an area already generously pro- 
vided with basic steel capacity. The 
South, on the other hand, obtained ex- 
tremely little of that World War II expan- 
sion in steel. 

Aircraft—Aircraft activity in the South- 
west is being stepped up, with four plants 
in the Dallas-Fort Worth area expanding 
their production. In addition, several new 
plants have been projected. Bell Aircraft 
Corp. has announced it will transfer its 
helicopter production from the Buffalo 
area to Fort Worth, where it will build 
a new $3,000,000 plant that will employ 
2,000. 

Petroleum—The petroleum industry, 
with more than 30 refineries along the 
Gulf Coast, is adding more, and at the 
same time is stepping up its well-drilling 
rate. Wells drilled this year may totdl 
44,000, or 2,000 more than in 1950. Refin- 
eries in the Gulf area already have a ca- 
pacity of over 2 million. barrels of :rude 
daily. 

Rubber—In synthetic rubber, Texas 
alone has about a third of the nation’s ca- 
pacity. Because more synthetic rubber is 
needed to fill the gap created by the 
stockpiling of crude rubber, it is esti- 
mated that output of synthetic this year 
will be three times that of 1950. _. 
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Textiles—tIn textiles, the South is now 
accounting for nearly 60 per cent of the 
nation’s total, as the result of steady 
growth. 

Peacetime Gains—Defense expansion is 
a fine thing. But even more impressive is 
the expansion plans of civilian industries 
in the Southeast and Southwest. Paper 
companies such as St. Regis, St. Joe and 
International Paper have all proposed big 
expansion plans that total $100 million 
or more in new pulp and kraft facilities. 

Nothing is more revealing than the sta- 
tistics on sales of electric household re- 
frigerators by dealers and distributors in 
the South in 1950. Of the national total of 


4,956,000 units, thirteen Southern states 
accounted for nearly 1,400,000 units, close 
to 30 per cent of the national total. Nearly 
every Southern state was near or above 
the 100,000 mark. 

Texas, with purchases of 310,000 refrig- 
erators, was the fourth largest buyer of 
units. Such gains reflect the big increase 
in cash income in Southern farms and 
factories. 

Dollar for dollar, it now appears that 
the expansion of Southern industry re- 
sulting from World War II will be far 
outmatched by the gains resulting from 
the present defense program, which is 
just getting underway. 


Bluestone Coal Opens New Cleaning Plant 


Early last month the Bluestone Coal 
Corporation, a recently incorporated firm- 
with headquarters in Bluefield, West 
Virginia, opened a modern coal cleaning 
and preparation plant at Bluestone which 
embodies a new principle in coal clean- 
ing. The plant-occupies facilities recently 
abandoned ‘by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway when it discontinued the opera- 
tion of electric mdtors in that area. 

The new principle in coal cleaning and 
preparation carried on here stems from 
the fact that the plant will serve as a 
central operation for the mines owned 
and operated by the parties behind the 
organization of the new firm. In addition 
the company will be in the market for 
coal from other local mines that do not 
have their own preparation plants. As 


‘such, this is the only plant of its kind in 


the Pocahontas coal field. 

The plant can process coal at the rate 
of 150 tons per hour, with a 100 ton-per- 
hour washer for three-eighths coal and 


Bay Bridge Takes Shape 


over. Briefly, the operation entails the 
dumping of the coal from either truck 
or rail car into a feeder from which it 
is carried to the crusher by a 47 foot 
conveyor belt. From the crusher, a 151 
foot conveyor belt carries the coal to the 
screen. Facilities have been installed to 
serve the local coal trade in three 
domestic sizes—stove, nut and stoker. 
Space has been left in the new plant for 
dry cleaning equipment for handling 
three-eighths coal and under, if and 
when such service is required. 
Bluestone Coal Corporation is owned 
and operated by the Wyborn Coal Com- 
pany, Virginia-B Coal Company and as- 
sociates. Officers of the company are: 
William Beury, president; W. L. Osborne, 
vice president; S. G. Wygal, secretary; 
and John J. Fox, treasurer. The first 
three mentioned officers are from Al- 
goma. Mr. Fox resides in Bluefield. W. 
A. Snead, Jr., of Algoma will be plant 
manager at the new operation. 


Against the background of fleecy clouds, Bethlehem Steel Co., floats a big span 

(center) into place for Chesapeake Bay Bridge north of Annapolis, Md. Four 

miles long the bridge will be a vital link in the New York-Washington express 
highway. It will enable through traffic to skirt Baltimore. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


IN KENTUCKY _ 


General Electric Co., has announced that it will build this multi-million 
dollar plant in the vicinity of Louisville. Planned as a major appliance 
center, the plant's first unit will produce jet engines. Eventual total . 
employment is estimated at around 16,000 persons. 

















IN TEXAS 


The Simmons Company is building this new plant in Dallas, comprising 
234,000 square feet of floor space with adequate facilities for both rail 
and truck operations. Simmons manufactures bedding. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


IN FLORID A The first 40,000 kw unit of the Florida Power Corporation's new 
Higgins plant went on the line on May |8th. This is the first of three 


units of this size. This $20,000,000 project is scheduled for completion 
in December ‘53. 
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IN SOUTH C AROLIN A New plant of the Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp., 


near Anderson, is more than one-fourth completed. 
Operations are scheduled for the early fall to meet 
large military and civilian demand for glass yarns. 
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The Board of Directors of The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., an- 
nounced May lst that Mr. Alonzo G. 
Decker, a cofounder of the company, had 
been elected President to succeed Mr. S. 
Duncan Black who died April 15th. 


Alonzo G. Decker 


Mr. Decker, 67, has been Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the port- 
able electric tool firm since he and Mr. 
Black started the company in 1910. He 
has devoted his efforts to the design and 
manufacturing phases of the business 
since its inception. He had much to do 
with developing the first “universal” 
motor to be used in a portable electric 
tool. This innovation permitted the tool 
to be plugged into any type of power line 
and opened up the application of port- 
able electric tools to broad industrial use. 

Mr. Decker went to work at the age 
of 15 in a brass foundry as an apprentice 
moulder. He later worked in a pattern 
shop and finally in the shop of the Na- 
tional Composotype Company. Here he 
advanced to the engineering department 
and later installed type casting machines 
throughout the U. S. as well as in Eng- 
land. In 1906 he joined the engineering 
-department of the Rowland Telegraphic 
Company, manufacturers of multiplex 
printing telegraph apparatus, a forerun- 
ner of the modern teletype machine. It 
was here that he met his future partner 
S. Duncan Black, and four years later 
the two men went into business together 
making special machinery to order. To- 
day The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. is the 
world’s largest maker of portable elec- 
tric tools, employing 4,000 people in a 
world-wide organization. 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


Black & Decker Elects 
Alonzo Decker, President 


At the same Board of Directors meet- 
ing that elected Mr. Decker it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Robert D. Black had 
been advanced to Vice President from 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, and 
that Mr. Glen H. Treslar, Vice President 
& Sales Manager, had been elected to 
take over Mr. Black’s former position. 

Alonzo G. Decker, Jr., has been elected 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. Frank J. Nagell was elected treas- 
urer and Thomas I. Burbage secretary. 


Republic National of Dallas 
Names R. J. Morfa, Director 


Raymond J. Morfa, Chairman of the 
Board and Director of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., was elected 
a Director of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, it was announced May 8 by 
Fred F. Florence, President. 
| Morfa moved to Dallas in 1945, follow- 
ing his election as Chairman of the 
M-K-T Board. 

Morfa is a director of many organiza- 
tions, including the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co. of Texas and the 
Beaver, Meade and Englewood Railroad 
Company, he is Chairman of the Board 
of both; and, Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson Railroad Company; Kansas 
City Terminal Railway Company; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Transportation 
Company; San Antonio Belt & Terminal 
Railway Company; Texas Central Rail- 
road Company; Union Terminal Com- 
pany (Dallas); Wichita Falls & North- 
western Ry. Co. of Texas; Wichita Falls 
& Wellington Ry. Co. of Texas; Wichita 
Falls Railway Company; and Airmaid 
Hosiery Mills, Dallas. 

He is also a Trustee of the Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo., and 
the Southwest Research Institute, in San 
Antonio. 


Cities Service Names Watson 
Executive Vice President 


W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service Company announced, on May 16, 
the elevation of Burl S. Watson to the 
executive vice presidency of the com- 
pany. 

At the same time Mr. Jones announced 
the election of Emil Schram, former 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, to the Board of Directors of 
Cities Service. 


Mr. Watson, a native of Alabama and 
a graduate of the University of Alabama 
with a degree in electrical engineering, 
has been associated with Cities Service 
since 1917. For many years he was as- 
sistant to Mr. Jones, becoming a vice 
president in 1940 and occupying officer- 
ships in various Cities Service subsidi- 
aries. 





W. T. Stevenson Named 
President of Texas Gas 


W. T. Stevenson has been elected presi- 
dent of Texas Gas Transmission Corpora- 
tion, it was announced May 23rd by the 
company’s Board of Directors. 

J. H. Hillman, Jr., formerly president 
and chairman of the board, will continue 
as chairman of the board. 


W. T. Stevenson 


Mr. Stevenson has been executive vice 
president and director of Texas Gas since 
the company was formed in 1948. He was 
also an officer and director of the two 
predecessor companies of Texas Gas, 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corp., and Mem- 
phis Natural Gas Co., which were merged 
with and into Texas Gas in 1948. 

He was introduced to the natural gas 
industry in 1926 when he joined the 
Kansas City office of Arthur Anderson 
and Co., public accountants, to specialize 
in gas utilities. 

In 1928 he was assigned to do work 
for Kentucky Natural and the next year 
joined that company as assistant treas- 
urer and director. He is also president of 
Western Kentucky Gas Company. 


Southern Alkali Names 
New Officers, Directors 


E. T. Asplundh has been named presi- 
dent of Southern Alkali Corporation, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Associated with Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s chemical operations since 
1919, Mr. Asplundh has served as vice 
president in charge of Pittsburgh’s Co- 
‘lumbia Chemical Division since 1940 and 
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as vice president of Southern Alkali Cor- 
poration since 1944. 

Clarence M. Brown, board chairman of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company since 
1931 and a member of Southern Alkali’s 
board of directors since the subsidiary’s 
incorporation in that year, has been 


named chairman of Southern’s board of. 


directors, a newly created position. 

Also continuing as directors of South- 
ern Alkali Corporation are Harry B. 
Higgins, Harold F. Pitcairn, Raymond 
Pitcairn and Dwight Means. Mr. Higgins 
will serve as chairman of the executive 
committee and Mr. Means as a vice presi- 
dent. 

New directors and officers are Leland 
Hazard as vice president and general 
counsel and W. I. Galliher as a vice 
president. Additional directors are Rich- 
ard B. Tucker and E. D. Griffin. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company re- 
cently transferred its Columbia Chemical 
Division to Southern Alkali Corporation. 
Southern Alkali now operates chlorine, 
alkali and related chemical producing 
plants at Corpus Christi, Texas, Barber- 
ton, Ohio, Natrium, West Virginia, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana and Bartlett, Cali- 
fornia. 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Names Robins, Director 


Thomas Robins, Jr., president of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., and president of the 
newly reactivated Kentucky Synthetic 
Rubber Corporation, Louisville, Ky., has 
been elected a director of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, it was an- 
nounced recently. 

A member of the Hewitt-Robins or- 
ganization for 32 years he has been presi- 
dent for 16 years. 

Last fall Mr. Robins was also elected 
president of the Kentucky Synthetic 
Rubber Corporation, a newly reactivated, 
government owned synthetic rubber 
plant at Louisville, Ky., which is op- 
erated under contract with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by ten 
rubber companies outside of the tire di- 
vision of the rubber industry. Kentucky 
Synthetic was the second such rubber 
plant to be called back into service fol- 
lowing the Korean crisis. 


PanAm Southern Names 
Officers and Directors 


Following a meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the Pan-Am Southern Cor- 
poration in New Orleans, announcement 
was made of the election of Sam H. 
Casey, Assistant to the Executive Vice 
President, as a new member of the Board 
of Directors. The old directors re-elected 
to the Board, and who were iater elected 
as various officers, were as follows: Roy 
J. Diwoky, Executive Vice President; T. 
W. Hughes, Financial Vice President; 


Colquette, Vice President; M. C. Hoff- 
man, Vice President; H. S. Read, Vice 
President; F. R. Lutenbacher, and D. P. 
Hamilton. P. J. Schowalter was elected 
Secretary; A. L. Reid, Treasurer; A. J. 
Ganier, Comptroller; G. P. Brown, As- 
sistant Secretary; and G. A. Thornbury, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Vestal Lumber Names 


P. G. Vestal to Presidency 


Vestal Lumber and Manufacturing Co., 
Knoxville, Tennessee, regrets to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. James Park 
Vestal, founder of their company, on 
April 26, 1951. 

The newly elected officers of the com- 
pany will be: Park G. Vestal, President 
and Treasurer, Emmett P. Vaughn, Vice 
President, George F. Vestal, Secretary, 
and Joe D. Penland, Comptroller. 


Birmingham Slag Elects 
C. W. Ireland, President 


Mr. Charles lw. Ireland has been 
elected president of the Birmingham 
Slag Company. He succeeds Mr. C. 
Eugene Ireland who recently announced 
his retirement from that office. He will 
continue to serve as chairman of the 
board of directors. 


Palmer Named Vice President 
By Ingalls lron Works 


Robert C. Palmer, former assistant vice 
president of the Ingalls Iron Works 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, has 
been elected vice president of the com- 
pany, according to an announcement by 
R. I. Ingalls, president and chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Palmer joined the Ingalls organiza- 
tion in February, 1934. He is a native of 











Afton, New York, and a graduate of the 
engineering school at Cornell University. 

Mr. Palmer also is assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion at Decatur, Alabama and Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, and vice president of the 
Steel Construction Company, Birming- 
ham, both Ingalls subsidiaries. 


Bendix Radio Names Giesecke 


Assistant to General Manager 


Harold W. Giesecke has been named 
assistant to the general manager of 
Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Baltimore, Md., it was an- 
nounced recently by Edward K.. Foster, 
vice president and general manager. 


Before joining Bendix in August, 1950, 
Mr. Gi ke was iated for five years 
with Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
in Pittsburgh. He began his professional 
career 22 years ago as an engineer at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York. : 

A native of Athens, Ohio, Mr. Giesecke 
earned his bachelor of science degree at 
Ohio University and his master of science 
degree at Columbia University. He is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, chairman of the 
membership committee of the Baltimore 
chapter of the Armed Forces Communi- 
cations Association and is licensed as a 
professional engineer in both Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 





Ludman Corp. Names Two 
to Top Sales Posts 


Max Hoffman, president of the Ludman 
Corp., Miami, Florida, manufacturer of 
the Auto-Lok Aluminum Awning Win- 
dows, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Hugh M. “Musty” Jones, Miam: 
as Sales Manager to succeed W. & 
Shofftsall. In his new position, Mr. Jones 
will have charge of sales of all the com- 
pany’s products. 

Mr. Jones is widely known in national 
window circles and has for the past two 
years been manager of sales in the Lud- 
man Auto-Lok Division. He came to Lud- 
man after nearly a quarter of a century 
of service with the Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company in Detroit, Michigan, 
where he held various executive sales 
positions including that of managership 
of the Michigan Sales Division. 

Mr. Hoffman also announced the ap- 
pointment of Richard T. Ashbaugh, Mi- 
ami Beach, as Assistant Sales Manager. 
Ashbaugh has been moved up from the 
position of district sales manager. 

In his new position, Jones will direct 
the expanding of national sales of Auto- 
Lok Aluminum Awning Windows and 
the introduction of the new Wood Auto- 
Lok Window which has already received 
widespread praise from window experts 
everywhere as reaching a new high in 
wood window perfection. 





A MILLION PEOPLE 


have put their money in 
the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, a company is owned by a million 
people. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has reached that mark. No other 
company has half as many owners. 


These million men and women owners live 
in 19,000 communities throughout the United 
States. They are in cities, towns and on farms 
and from all walks of life. 


Most of them are small stockholders. More 
than half are women. Over 350,000 have held 
their stock for ten years or longer. Some 200,000 
are telephone employees and thousands more 
are buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every forty-five in 
the United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 


You can see that many, many people have a 
stake in the telephone business. It’s their savings 
that have helped to give this country the most 
and the best telephone service in the world. Im- 
portant in peace, the telephone is vital in time 
of national emergency. gees 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Mississippi.... 


RESOURCES —— MARKETS 


Mississippi, ‘America’s Number One State of Op- 
portunity” and heart of the dynamic new South, fur- 
nishes an inspiring example of economic progress and 
development which is probably unmatched by any area 
of comparable size in the entire nation during the past 
decade. 

Steeped in the mellow tradition and romantic history 
of a colorful bygone era, Mississippi is the bright spot 
on the nation’s last economic frontier, and is today 
marching forward at a rapidly accelerated tempo to 
establish new and greater milestones of growth and 
achievement. 

Teamed together in a spirit of harmony and armed 
with an official state economic development program 
unique in its conception and scope, Mississippi’s busi- 
ness, state and local government leaders stand ready to 
render coordinated assistance to those individuals or 
organizations seeking opportunities in this land of 
plenty. 

These leaders are forging a clear-cut program to 
balance the state’s economy through diversified agri- 
cultural production and maximum industrial utiliza- 
tion and marketing of tremendous natural resources 
which include strategic raw materials, dependable 
labor, ample low-cost electric power and natura! gas, 
modern transportation, and mild year ’round climate. 

Taking its name from the Mighty Father of Waters, 
which marks the western boundary, Mississippi is a 
green and fertile state consisting of gently rolling hills, 
undulating prairies, fertile soil of the vast Delta and a 
coast line unmatched for beauty and scenic attraction. 

Mississippi is the nation’s 31st state in size, having 
a total area of 47,716 square miles. Historically it was 
the 20th state to enter the Union. Mildness of climate 
is a vital Magnolia State asset. The average mean tem- 
perature for the past 54 years has been 64.6°, with an 
average precipitation of 54 inches annually. Practically 
the whole state has a frost-free expectancy season of 
200 days or more. This mildness of climate has been 
instrumental in gratifying industrial development in 
that the moderate temperature minimizes construction 
costs with resultant reduction in plant investment. The 
climate here is ideal for livability and makes each 
season a fresh and stimulating experience. This mild 
year ’round climate pays heavy dividends in health to 
state residents. 

The fertile Mississippi Delta embracing 6,307,000 
acres is the richest farm land on earth. For centuries, 
before man put harness on it, the Mighty Mississippi 
River deposited top soil from the Rockies to the Alle- 
ghenies to form the black table top flat land which 
consistently smashes national agricultural production 
records. While cotton still reigns as King, highly suc- 
cessful rice, wheat, corn and truck crops are now being 
produced in Mississippi’s fertile delta. 

In other sections of the state, black silt, red clay and 
sandy soils are not only highly productive for farming, 
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but also for dairying and livestock which are rapidly 
becoming major industries. 

Principal rivers of the state include the Mississippi 
on the western border with its two tributaries: the 
Yazoo and Big Black, and the Pearl and Pascagoula 
which drain much of the Southern portion in their 
journeys to the Gulf, and the Tombigbee with its chalky 
cliffs draining the fertile Northeast section. 

The beautiful Mississippi Gulf Coast is being ac- 
claimed by the nation’s tourists as the most beautiful 
strip of coastline in the entire United States. A 
modern 40-mile seawall parallels U. S. Highway 
90 which threads along the scenic coast to provide 
an unforgettable picture of vivid blue waters. The Gulf 
Coast is a sportsman’s paradise, providing a variety 
of fishing which is unexcelled. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


As vital as all these assets are to the state’s economy, 
Mississippi’s greatest resource is its people. Without a 
strong, native-born, intelligent and intensely American 
stock, the state’s fertile soil, ideal climate and vast eco- 
nomic opportunities would be of little value. With a 
background of culture tracing its origin to the terri- 
tory’s first settlement, the majority of Mississippians 
are native Anglo-Saxon. Since the birth of the Republic, 
Mississippians have made outstanding contributions in 
all fields of human endeavor. 

In the state’s early history planters settled thickly 
along the Mississippi River. Here they acquired their . 
wealth and established what is today known as the Old 
South atmosphere. In this area of ante-bellum culture | 
and white-pillared mansions the planters imported the 
best of Europe's art, furniture, libraries and general 
culture. 

Subsequently the central and eastern sectors were 
settled by pioneers of English and Scotch-Irish ancestry 
who joined with their neighbor’s wealth their skills and 
techniques toward making Mississippians today a great 
people in their heritage. 


MARKETS 


With respect to markets, Mississippi is ideally situ- 
ated. Lying midway between Atlanta and Dallas, the 
gateways to the rapidly growing Southeastern and 
Southwestern markets, and within easy reach of New 
Orleans’ tremendous market, Mississippi’s trading area 
is potentially one of the most bountiful in the nation. 

Within the state itself there is a consumers’ market 
worth close to a billion and a half dollars annually. In 
1950 total business volume in the state amounted to 
$4,449,000,000. There accrued from this a total of 
$1,535,000,000 in expendable income (including profits 
and payrolls). Of this total $1,407,000,000 went into 
consumer purchases. The remaining $108,000,000 was 
available for capital expenditures for business expan- 
sion. Detail of business volume is as follows: 
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MANUFACTURING 
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Mississippi Products, Inc., of Jackson, produces top quality radio and television cabinets for national manufacturers, utilizing 
Mississippi lumber. 
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Known for years as an agricultural_ state with a ities of Mississippi Power & Light Company, Missis- 
raw material economy, Mississippi inaugurated its sippi Power Company, Illinois Central Railroad, The 
BAWI (Balance Agriculture with Industry) plan in Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Chambers of Commerce, 
1936, and has literally lifted itself by its bootstraps and other organized groups. 
since that time. In the decade 1940 to 1950, manufacturing employ- 

Supplementing the highly effective work of the state ment in plants with 8 or more employees rose from , 
official BAWI program have been the industrial activ- 56,872 to 78,500, while manufacturing wages rose from’ 








Manufacturing—1950 





— $ million— 
Active Persons Value of Income from Cost of 
Establish- Engaged Active Payrolls Materials Sales or 

Industry ments (000) Plants é Profits € Services Receipts 
Food ... bias 505 12 $33 $128 $161 
Tobacco ; 0 0 0 
Textiles .. 17 24 4\ 
Apparel ; 36 64 100 
Paper ... 40 79 1i9 
Printing .. 8 7 15 
Chemicals 44 150 194 
Petroleum-Coal Prod. ; ! 6 
Rubber ... 4 13 
Leather .. sil ete * * 








NONDURABLES 
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$649 
Lumber .. 
Furniture 

Stone, etc. 
Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metals 
Machinery . 
Electrical Mach. 
Transp. Equipment 
Instruments 

Misc. Manufacturing 


DURABLES ... 
ALL MANUFACTURING 
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$44,000,000 per year to $158,000,000 annually. 

No industrial development program alone could have 
accounted for this phenomenal growth without the con- 
struction of new and modern highways, the rural road 
program, vastly improved and expanded power facil- 
ities, and a fuel distribution system that supplies low 
cost natural gas to every city and town with a popu- 
lation of 3,000 or more, and all but four of those over 
1,000. 


State government friendly toward the problems of 
business, and operating on a business basis has also 
been a wholesome factor. Mississippi lives within its 
income, consistently refusing to spend more than its 
anticipated revenue. A surplus several years ago was 
invested in a revolving fund covering the entire out- 


standing debt which was in non-callable bonds. High- 
way construction is on a revenue bond basis, supported 
entirely from the proceeds of the state gasoline tax. Add 
to these intelligent, easily trained labor, expanding local 
and regional markets, a mild climate and an intense 
desire to industrialize, are other factors which have 
influenced the state’s rapid economic development. 

Industrial developmental efforts have been focused 
on manufacturing industries, on the promise that the 
service industries follow the manufacturing payroll. 
These efforts are not those of any one group. Their 
success has been possible only through cooperation of 
interested groups at all levels, both governmental and 
private. 

Industrial expansion,in Mississippi continues to go 
forward at a rate far in excess of the national aver- 
age. It will continue to do so in 1951, and the years 
immediately following. Mississippi farms are becom- 
ing more and more mechanized and her people are 
successfully entering into industrial employment. The 
diversion to Mississippi's fast growing industrial econ- 






Wells Lamont Inc. Gloves manufactured here are shipped 
to all parts of the U.S. .- 


Se 
\ 








Knox Glass Bottle Co. of Jackson is one of the South's 
foremost producers of glass containers. 


Complementary manufacturing—Knox bottles being filled 
with Fitch hair tonic and packed in Great Southern Box 


Corrugated Cardboard comes off the rollers at Great 
Southern Box Company, Jackson. 


omy is being accomplished without sacrifice to her 
agricultural economy; to the contrary, it has enabled 
Mississippi in many cases to better balance her economy 
by providing processing facilities for her own agri- 
cultural output with Mississippi plants and Mississippi 
labor. 

According to U. S. Department of Commerce figures 
covering Mississippi, between the years 1939 and 1949, 
bank deposits increased 280%, value added by manu- 
facture increased 314%, manufacturing wages in- 
creased 206%, retail sales increased 328%, value of 
minerals increased 590%, federal tax collections in- 
creased 1512%, cash income from farm marketings in- 
creased 178%, electric power generated increased 
711%, and the number of residential telephones in- 
creased 199%. 

According to the Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
over the period 1945 to 1950, more than three mahu- 
facturing plants per week have located in Mississippi. 
According to the same source, value of output of man- 


Office, plant and warehouse of Corinth Machinery Co., Corinth, Mississippi. 
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tures, Tupelo, Miss. 


ufacturing plants has increased five-fold since 1939. 
Manufacturing plants locating in Mississippi dur- 
ing the past decade have done so for a variety of rea- 
sons. Some have located near their source of raw ma- 
terials. These include the nationally-known names of 
Johns-Manville and Flintkote, who looking toward Mis- 
sissippi’s production of pine and hardwood have estab- 
lished pulp mills. International Paper Company has 
just completed one $20,000,000 plant and has started 
construction of another. Marquette Cement Company 
has a large cement plant under construction to process 
Mississippi’s limestone and Mississippi’s clay, using Mis- 
sissippi natural gas and electric power as fuel. 
Mississippi boasts the world’s most modern and ef- 
ficient cabinet plant, that of Mississippi Products, Inc., 
which turns out radio and television cabinets for the 
big-name companies, in addition to producing sewing 
machine cabinets and kneehole desks. Its mile-long 
production line begins with the dry lumber and veneer 
logs, and is manned by 1,600 Mississippians, who four 


J. A. Olson Co., picture and mirror frame manufacturers, 
Winona, Miss. 


Taylor Machine Works, loggers dream factory, located 
at Louisville, Miss. 


‘plant at Yazoo City produces ammonia and ammonium nitrate. 





Fluorescent lamps for home, office, Tt and factory are manufactured at the General Electric Lamp Works plant in Jackson. 


years ago had never seen the inside of a cabinet plant. 
All skills were developed from scratch in this plant, 
which utilizes over a million board feet of Mississippi 
timber each month. 

Swift & Company, Cudahy Packing Company and 
Jackson Packing Company are major packing plants 
that have located in Mississippi during the past decade. 
Both these and numerous locally-owned plants such as 
B. C. Rogers, at Morton, process home-grown poultry 
in the rapidly expanding chick growing industry which 
has been a major development during the past five 
years. 


Beside raw materials and satisfied labor, many plants 
have selected Mississippi because of its location and 
facilities for distribution. Armstrong Cork Company 
located its asphalt tile plant at Jackson, the geographic 
center of its southern sales territory. Availability of 
asphalt from a refinery thirty-five miles away made 
the decision easy. Superior Coach Company selected 
Mississippi on the basis of sales area, distribution and 
local attitude, and their modern plant is now nearing 
completion on a 106-acre site at Kosciusko. Products 
will be school buses, ambulances and funeral coaches. 

General Electric Company and Knox Glass Bottle 


Rice-Stix factory at Water Valley, Miss., where work pants and shirts are made. 


> 
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Armstrong Tire & Rubber Company utilizes Mississippi cotton in the manufacture of automobile and truck tires at its Natchez 
t. 


Company find Mississippi well-suited to the distribution 
of fluorescent lamps and all kinds of glass bottles. Low 
cost natural gas helped them decide, and both have 
expanded recently. Talon, Inc., chose Morton, Missis- 
sippi, for its zipper plant because of its location half- 
way between its major southern distribution centers. 
One prominent firm established in the last decade, 
writes as follows: ‘“‘These men more than surprised 
us. They adapted themselves to our work in short order 
and really took an interest in their work. They all seem 
to have the right attitude and are willing to learn and 
work with management 100%. The majority of the men 
we hired when we arrived and started operation are 


still with us. We think a lot of them and feel that they 
think a lot of us. We cannot speak too highly of the 
attitude of Southern labor from our experience.” 
Another writes: “The labor which we have been 
obtaining in this particular area has been far above 
average. Our labor turnover in the last two years has 
averaged less than 2%.” Another writes, “It has been 
our experience that the Mississippi laborer, while unac- 
customed to industrial plant work, is eager to learn, 
very much more cooperative with management than 
his counterpart in the North and East. With the proper 
training and experience, his productivity and crafts- 
manship are equal to any workers anywhere.” 





AGRICULTURE 


Symbolic of the ever-increasing mechanization of Mississippi agriculture is the line of tractors shown here, cultivating cotton. 


Where there is an abundant soil fertility, civilization 
flourishes. With ten distinctive types of_soil, Mississippi 
contributes a wide variety of products to national and 
world markets. The soils include the Delta, and alluvial 
silt, and black “gumbo’’; the brown loam, Jackson 
prairie, Tennessee River hills, coastal meadows, and the 
so-called flatwoods. 

Indicative of the Delta’s productivity is the fact that 
two of the five most productive agricultural counties in 
Dixie are a part of this fertile area. They are Bolivar 
and Sunflower counties. The Delta’s principal crop is 
premium, staple cotton. In the early Autumn, snowy- 


Interior of a modern Mississippi cotton gin showing hy- 
draulic compressors. 
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white fields dot the entire horizon as modern mechanical 
pickers efficiently pluck the fleecy staple, augmented 
by human hands, as men, women and even children 
drag bulging cotton sacks across the tar-black soil that 
nature laid down. Other productive Delta crops in- 
clude: rice, oats, corn, alfalfa, soybeans, and wheat. 

The brown loam and low hills extend from the north- 
ern to the southern border along the Delta region. 
Here fine herds of beef and dairy cattle lazily graze on 
lush grass-carpeted land. Today the cattle industry vies 
for first place with cotton as the “money crop.” Corn, 
soybean, oats, sweet potatoes, peaches and watermelons 
are also sources of farm income here. 


Mississippi is now the bustling scene of an oil devel- 
opment that has in an amazingly short time advanced 
the state to the position of the nation’s ninth largest 
oil producer. 


Mississippi’s cattle and sheep raising is expanding, 
and dairying has become a leading cash crop. More and 
more farmers are growing feedstuffs for their live- 
stock through modern pasture development programs, 
which give the Magnolia State a strategic advantage 
as a year ’round grazing center. Grain and forage 
crops are universal throughout Mississippi. They are 


_ not only used as livestock feed and for human con- 


sumption, but are also used industrially in the manu- 
facture of explosives, synthetic materials, and a va- 
riety of miscellaneous usages. 

Mississippi is a large contributor to the nation’s mar- 
ket basket. Its trucking belts producing vitamin-rich 
foodstuffs have long been recognized as outstanding. 
Tomatoes, beans, cabbage, peppers, watermelons, cu- 
cumbers, and other truck crops constitute important 
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cash income for the thousands of Mississippians en- 
gaged in truck farming. 


Mississippi is the second largest cotton-producing 
State in the nation but, contrary to popular belief, 
Mississippi is not just one enormous cotton field. Mis- 
sissippi people are looking over thousands of acres 
of year ’round pasture land and feed crops which prof- 
itably augment the state’s dairy and beef cattle indus- 
try. Mississippi farms are becoming more and more 
mechanized, mechanical harvesters in swiftly mount- 
ing numbers are spearheading a machine invasion of 
Mississippi, long lagging in mechanization. That mech- 
anization is going forward rapidly is evidenced by the 
increased tractors on Mississippi farms. 


Tractors on Mississippi Farms 


The agricultural progress during the past two dec- 
ades has been accomplished by agricultural diversity 
with modern cost-cutting machines, which are steadily 
replacing men and mules in the fields. Excellent pro- 


duction is achieved in corn, oats, wheat, sweet pota- 


toes, Irish potatoes, annual legumes including soybeans, 
rice, tung nuts and commercial truck crops. Of equal 
importance is livestock raising, dairying and poultry 
husbandry. Mississippi’s climate lacks extremities re- 
corded in other sections of the country, being warmer 
in winter and avoiding the period of intense heat in the 
summer. The mild winters obviate the necessity of ex- 
pensive housing for farm livestock. 

Of the state’s some 30,349,000 acres, 19,616,000 acres 
are in farm land. In 1950 this farm land was broken 
down as follows: 


The Delta Experiment Station at Stoneville is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 


Acres 
6,700,000 
5,811,000 

850,000 
3,600,000 
3,400,000 
3,400,000 


Crop Land Harvested . 
Major Crops ... 

Crop Land Used 
Woodland Pastured ... 
Woodland Not Pastured 
Other Land Pastured 


These lands brought Mississippi farmers in 1950 a 
cash income of $486,300,000, which is over 41% times 
the 1940 income of $105,000,000. Crop sales totaled 
$334,246,000, or 69% of the total. Livestock and prod- 
ucts totaled $113,954,000 and further indicates agri- 
cultural diversity. Sales of livestock and products for 
1950 exceeded total farm income from all sources in 
1940. Mississippi farmers consume on the farm a 
greater proportion than does any other state (over 


7% 








25%) which would increase the cash value of farm 
produce over one-half billion dollars. 


CROPS 


Cotton was the largest single crop in 1950, Missis- 
sippi producing 1,340,000 bales of cotton and 536,000 
tons of seed. The 2,035,000 acres of cotton harvested 
was the smallest Mississippi acreage since 1878. Gross 
value of the crop is estimated at $309,000,000. 

Mississippi harvested a bumper corn crop of 60,- 
473,000 bushels in 1950. Average yield per acre was 
261% bushels. Total harvest and yield per acre was 
an all time high for the state. State corn yields are 
showing a marked upward trend with an increasing 
proportion of acreage planted to hybrid varieties. 











The Quaker Oats Company’s modern elevator near Clarks- 
dale, utilizes home grown oats. 


Acreage harvested in 1950 is estimated at 2,282,000 
acres and represents 247,000 more acres in corn than 
in the main crop-—cotton. Gross value of crop for 1950 
is estimated at $81,369,000 and exceeds the 1949 crop 
by $23,000,000. 

Oat production in Mississippi amounted to 7,719,000 
bushels in 1950. The yield per acre was 31 bushels and 
is only short of the national average by two bushels. 
Value of crop was $7,719,000 compared to $1,600,000 
in 1940. 

Rice is a new crop in Mississippi. Successfully tested 
in the Delta area of the state in 1948, this crop yielded 
13,500,000 pounds in 1949 and 18,900,000 pounds in 
1950. The average yield per acre for both years was 
2,700 pounds and exceeds the national average by 540 
pounds per acre. The gross value of the 1950 crop was 
$1,002,000 with only 7,000 acres under cultivation. 
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A state processing plant producing soybean oil and meal 
from Mississippi soybeans. 


Mississippi’s hay crop is ranked third in value to 
cotton and corn. Hay crops were harvested from 
748,000 acres in 1950 and production amounted to 
1,041,000 tons. Production by kinds was: 390,000 tons 
of lespedeza hay; 177,000 tons of soybean hay; 34,000 
tons of cowpea and peanut hay; 19,000 tons of clover; 
60,000 tons of alfalfa and 361,000 tons of Johnson and 
other grasses. Gross value of these hay crops is esti- 
mated at $24,984,000 for 1950. 


Principal Mississippi Crops 1950 


Per Acre 
Production 


tw Acreage 
© Harvested 


Yield 


Unit 


Cotton Lint (500-Ib. nn 2,035,000 


1,340,000 $266,660,000 
Cottonseed (Tons) 


: 536,000 42,076,000 
Corn (Bu.) 2,282, 000 26.5 60,473,000 81,639,000 
Oats (Bu.) . .... 249,000 31.0 7,719,000 7,719,000 

eee Bags) . _ 7,000 27.0 189,000 1,002,000 - 
Hay (Tons) ... ... 748,000 1.39 1,041,000 24,984,000 
Sweet Pot. (Bu.) 43,000 100.0 4,300,000 8,385,000 
Irish Pot. (Bu.) . 15,000 69.0 1,035,000 1,811,000 
Soybeans (Bu.) .. 282,000 24.0 6,768,000 15,228,000 
Conl. Veg. (Tons) .. 2,669,000 
Tung Nuts (Tons) ... 1,224,000 
Other Crops 8,980,000 


Total Principal Crops 


B. C. Rogers Poultry Processing plant at Morton, supplies 
northern and eastern markets. 
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A record-breaking crop of soybeans was harvested 
in 1950. A total of 6,768,000 bushels of soybeans was 
harvested from 282,000 acres. An average of 24 bushels 
to the acre exceeded the national average by 244 bush- 
els. Value of crop was $15,228,000. Some yields were 
reported on individual farms in the Mississippi Delta 
at more than 60 bushels per acre. 

Mississippi produced over 46% of the nation’s 1950 
tung nut crop. Over 18,000 tons were produced in 1950 
with a value of $1,224,000. 


LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 


Remarkable progress has been made in winter graz- 
ing on farms throughout the state since the experi- 
mental program was first established in 1945. Winter 
grazing has enormous potentialities in Mississippi and 
when coupled with recently acquired knowledge of 
permanent pasture establishment and management, 


A packing shed in Copiah county, heart of Mississippi 
truck farming. 


may provide the foundation for a revolution in state 
farm practices. 

The 1,791,000 head of cattle on farms at the end of 
1950 was a record high for Mississippi, exceeding the 
previous high of 1,685,000 head in 1944 by 106,000. The 
increase has been mostly in cattle kept for beef al- 
though milk cows and heifers have increased slightly. 

In- 
1940 1950 crease 

All Cattle and Calves on Farm. 1,273,000 1,791,000 518,000 

Cows and Heifers Kept for Milk 541,000 554,000 13,000 

The number of hogs on the farm has varied little in 
the last ten years. At the end of 1950 there were 946,000 
hogs on Mississippi farms. Mississippi ranks low with 
other states in marketing for Mississippi farmers 
slaughter over two-thirds of the animals for home con- 
sumption. Only three Southern states lead Mississippi in 
home slaughter. Value of home consumption in recent 


$s almost doubled in the past 
m farms exceeded 16 million 


Rice is an important cash crop in Mississippi. Value ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 in 1950. 


birds in 1950 and commercial broilers exceeded 10 mil- 
lion birds. Here, again, farm consumption is high—over 
60% of birds produced on farms are consumed in farm 


Mississippi plan more acreage in corn than in cotton 


last year. 
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“Mississippi Sweet Potato Queen for 1950” holds samples oe 
of state’s 4,300,000 bushel crop. 
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households. Even with an enormous home consumption, Winston 


Mississippi farmers realized, in cash, over $10,000,000 Yalobusha 
from chickens in 1950. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES 
eu Value of 
. No. of | production 
County Farms (millions) 


Adams ree 1071 2 
Alcorn : 3050 
Amite ; .... 2943 
Attala pours ces 3644 
Benton ; 1768 
Bolivar 9434 
Calhoun 3168 
Carroll : ses 2798 
Chickasaw eR 2949 
Choctaw Bre rads « Rat 1721 
Claiborne _. av 1310 
Clarke 2326 
Clay ; ; .. 2128 
Coahoma é 6414 
Copiah .... Py 3498 
Covington . 2319 
De Soto 4395 
Forrest . ; : 1316 
Franklin ; 1236 
George : 1212 
Green .. ; 945 
Grenada 1633 


Sate Tet. os ee 251,214 
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tilizes and renovates a pasture in one operation. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 


D. L. Fair Lumber Company at Louisville, manufactures hatdwood flooring, furniture dimensions and yellow pine products. 


Ranking among the nation’s leading timber states, 
Mississippi is the second largest hardwood producer in 
the entire South, and also ranks third in the South in 
total timber production having more area devoted to 
forestry than the total areas of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts. 

Blessed by nature with a bountiful timber supply, 
Mississippi was covered almost entirely by vast forests 
when white men first set foot in this area. Despite the 
gradual clearing of lands for farming, there still re- 
main vast stretches of virgin hard and soft woods in 
the state. 

Timber production in Mississippi during 1950 reached 
a high of 2,771,287,000 board feet. Pulpwood use also 
reached a new record of 1,550,614 cords or 775,000,000 
board feet. 

Timber products are one of the chief sources of in- 
come to the state, amounting to more than $300,000,000 
annually. 

The forestry industry is the state’s largest employer 
of labor and biggest wage distributor, providing em- 
ployment for over 68,000 people earning annual wages 
in excess of $200,000,000. 

Naval stores of paper are major products of Missis- 
sippi forests. Gum from pine trees is made into pitch, 
tar and turpentine. The naval stores are used among 
other things in the manufacture of paint, varnish, print- 
ing ink, oils, grease, adhesive plastics and numerous 
other products. 

Many of the state’s towns and communities owe their 
origin to the lumber industry. Though not now entirely 
dependent upon the forest for their sustenance, forestry 
is still of prime importance to the commerce of these 
communities. 

Mississippi is famous for its long leaf and slash 
pine, predominant in the southern quarter of the state. 
Many areas of the delta are covered by bottom-land 
hard woods, which also grow along the bottom lands 
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of major streams in the hill sections. The Bluff Hills and 
the Black Prairie regions produce upland hardwoods. 
Short leaf and loblolly pines, together with mixed hard- 
woods, are grown throughout the state. Hardwoods 
found in Mississippi include: Ash, basswood, beech, 
birch, chestnut, cottonwood, red gum, tupelo, hickory, 
maple, oak, sycamore, walnut, yellow poplar and sev- 
eral other varieties. Soft woods include: Cypress and 
yellow pine. 

Because of long growing seasons and ample moisture, 
it is practicable to grow 200 board feet of timber an acre 
per year in Mississippi. The statewide average growth 
rate for pulpwood is from 20 to 25 years, 30 to 35 years 
for poles and piling, and 45 to 60 years for saw-logs. 

Commercial lumbering on a large scale was under- 
way by 1880 and, when the forests in northern states 
began to show signs of depletion after that time, large 
lumber companies began to move southward. Since the 
turn of the century, lumbering has been a major in- 
dustry ir Mississippi. 

Growth of timber in Mississippi amounts to about 
1,800,000,000 board feet a year. 

For the first time in history, in-state plants have used 
a greater portion of the pulpwood for manufacturing 
than out-of-state plants. The in-state figure for 1950 
use of pulpwood is 851,151 cords, or 55 per cent, while 


Henderson-Molpus Lumber Co., 
specializes in furniture dimensions. 
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Johns-Manville’s modern piant at Natchez, manufactures insulating board from the state’s pulp wood. 


the out-of-state use totaled 699,463 cords, or 45 per cent. 

During the last ten years, the picture has been almost 
exactly reversed, with out-of-state plants taking 55.7 
per cent of the pulpwood output and state plants getting 
44.3 per cent. 

As rated with other state income, timber rates 17 per 
cent, agricultural products 23 per cent, trades and serv- 
ice 24 per cent, all forms of government 25 per cent, 
and other industries and miscellaneous 11 per cent. 

The timber resources of the state consist-of-16,500,000 
acres of forest lands composed of 36 per cent saw tim- 
ber, 53 per cent wood and sapling timber and 11 per 
cent seedling or denuded timber. 

Ownership of timber resources in Mississippi is 
broken down as farmers owning 7,000,000 acres, or 42 
per cent; business man, housewife, wage-earner and 


other workers 5,100,000 acres, or 31 per cent; forest 
products industries 2,300,000 acres, or 14 per cent; other 
private interests 400,000 acres, or 3 per cent, and the 
general public 1,700,000 acres, or 10 per cent. 

Industry has been keenly alert to the advantages of 
Mississippi’s vast forests and have freely used this ma- 
jor natural resource in the manufacture of high-grade 
products which are used throughout the nation and 
world. The bountiful supply of hardwoods provide a 
wide field for industrial lumber activities. Farm imple- 
ments, furniture, wheel spokes, match stems, plywood, 
vegetable cartons and boxes are manufactured in great 
quantities throughout the state, and railroad ties, poles 
and piling are hewn from Mississippi’s forests. 

The state has a number of modern pulpwood plants, 
including the huge new $20,000,000 International Paper © 


International Paper Company’s new $20,000,000 rayon pulp company at Natchez utilizes Mississippi timber in production of 
rayon mate’ 
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E. G. Laughlin & Sons hardwood lumber mill at Morton. 


Company’s pulp mill recently constructed at Natchez; 
the Flintkote Corporation at Meridian, the Masonite 
Corporation at Laurel, U. S. Gypsum Company at 
Greenville, and Kraft Paper Mill at Moss Point. These 
and others represent some of the largest pulp wood 
processing plants in the entire nation. 

That Mississippi’s future is bright in this vital in- 
dustry is evidenced in the fact that International Paper 
Company is now in the process of developing the ca- 
pacity of its Natchez mill to provide a daily output of 
600 tons of dissolving pulp. This new addition is ex- 
pected to be in production by the autumn of 1952, em- 
ploying around 1600 workers at an annual payroll of 
approximately $6,000,000. 


Lumber Production 


1950 1949 

1,754,766,000 Feet ‘1,374,842,000 Feet 
121,082,000 Feet 166,208,000 Feet 
775,307,000 Feet 508,271,000 Feet 
635,106 Tons 499,433 Tons 
56,380 Bbls. 41,216 Bbls. 
67,950,000 Feet 115,830,000 Feet 
52,182,000 Feet 31,821,000 Feet 


Income from timber products in Mississippi comprises 
approximately 17% of the state’s total income. 
Area of available timber supply consists of the fol- 
lowing classes: 
Saw timber 9” diameter and up 
Wood (pulp and fuel) 


Saplings and seedlings 
Denud 


Poles & Piling 
Pulpwood ......... 
Distillate Wood .... 
Turpentine Gum ... 
Cross Ties 

Logs Interstate .... 


Products manufactured from Mississippi timber in- 
clude: office furniture, household furniture, radio cabi- 
nets, pulpwood, implement handles, crossties, weaving 
shuttle blocks, plywood, prefabricated houses, barrel 
staves, finished lumber, boxes, crates, paper roll plugs, 
boat oars and paddles, gun stocks, and masonite. 

. Prospective products are: wood waste—various 
chemical compounds can be produced from wood waste, 
namely: methyl and ethyl alcohol, glucose and other 
sugars, furfural, wood sugar molasses, vanillan, yeast 
and many other compounds derived from these. Saw- 
dust and shavings may be used for cattle bedding, in 
the preparation of floor sweeping compounds, abrasive 
material in soaps and polishes, as a filler material in 
cements and light weight aggregates, for production 
of wood flour, for meats; as insulating and 
cushioning material; and of course, large quan\ities are 
used for fuel. Slabs and other heavy waste may be used 
for furniture stock and for many small articles made 
from wood; it can be used in the production of charcoal, 
activated carbon for cooperage stock, dowel stock, 





handle stock, paper rolls, plugs, and many other uses 
depending on species and condition of the material. 

In 1949 Mississippi ranked second in 12 Southern 
states in pulpwood production, producing 1,028,158 
cords. This was second only to Georgia. 


CONSERVATION 


Keenly alert to the necessity of protecting and im- 
proving its forest resources, Mississippi has long been a 
leader in modern conservation practices. The State For- 
estry Commission, created by a Legislative act in 1926, 
plays an important part in balancing depletion with new 
growth. Its duties are to study forestry with a scientific 
viewpoint, prepare programs and recommend the most 
effective methods for utilizing existing timber and for 
replenishing cut over wood lands. A substantial portion 
of the State Forestry Commission’s program is directed 
toward educating farmers in the value of scientific tim- 
ber cropping procedure. Measures to safeguard timber 
lands are also an important part of this program. 

Mississippi’s forest fire protection system is controlled 
and operated by the State Forestry Commission in co- 
operation with counties. ’ 


With private ownership and public agencies work- 
ing in close harmony as a team to promote true conser- 
vation practices, Mississippi seems well along the road 
of perpetuating for its future use, pleasure, and profit 
its modern national resources which have meant so 
much in the past and which promise so much in the 
future. 
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Masonite Corp., at Laurel, turns timber into pressed wood 
fiber of many uses. 
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MINERALS 


Modern refinery near Yazoo City, one of two in the state operated by the Southland Co. 


Mississippi contains a variety of mineral resources 
which are playing an increasingly important part in 
its economy. Development of these resources has 
brought added wealth to a state which for years re- 
ceived almost its entire income from agricultural 
products. 


SAND AND GRAVEL are 


Mississippi is blessed with an abundant supply of 
sand and gravel suitable for structural use and for 
roadbuilding. In 1950 the taxable sales of sand and 
gravel were over three million dollars ($3,297,587.50). 
The most important sand and gravel beds lie in the 
northeastern part of the State. However, nearly every 
county has enough sand to meet its local needs. Much 
of the sand produced is used in structural concrete and 
in roadbuilding, but some of the purer deposits are 
suitable for use as moulding sand. 


CLAYS 


Mississippi has an abundance of high grade clays 
which can be used to make a variety of products. In 





Fertilizer manufacturing plant of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. at Tupelo. 


s 


practically every county of the State are found clays 
suitable for making brick and tile of good quality, and 
many plants throughout the State are making brick. 
Large deposits of refractory clays used in crucibles or 
as linings of furnaces and kilns for the manufacture 
of certain industrial products have been found in north 
Mississippi. Two types of bleaching clays, Fuller’s 
earth and bentonite, are found in several counties of 
Mississippi, but only bentonite has proved commercially 
profitable. The bentonite deposits of Smith county in 
the south central part of the State have been extensively 
worked for a number of years. The Filtrol Corporation 
plant at Jackson processes this clay on a large scale 
and ships it to a national market. Mississippi is also 
well supplied with high grade white and buff-burning 
pottery clays, distributed, for the most part, in the 
northern half of the State. 


IRON ORE 


Possibilities for the development of a large steel in- 
dustry is indicated by the presence of an estimated 
100,000 acres of high grade ore in Webster county which 
is said to show less than .04 per cent phosphorous con- 
tent. This property being from 60 to 90 miles from the 
Mississippi would make it economical to bring ore from 
South America, in the event the ore supply finally ran 
out. There is an ample supply of limestone to be found 
locally, with coal and coke in the adjoining states. 

Numerous deposits of a high grade iron ore exist in 
several other west central Mississippi counties. While 
a geophysical survey has not been made to determine 
the quantity of all of these deposits, some mining oper- 
ations are now being carried on by the Kilmichael Min- 
ing Company in Montgomery county. 
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Architect’s drawing of new $4,000,000 Marquette Cement Co. plant under construction at Brandon, just east of Jackson. 
duction of million barrels annually is scheduled for this fall. 


LIMESTONE AND MARLS 


[ 

There are three general areas in Mississippi that 
offer possibilities for cement manufacture. The first is 
the area of Paleozoic limestone, cropping out along the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries in the extreme 
northeastern corner of the State. The second is the Black 
Prairie belt extending from Alcorn county on the Ten- 
nessee border south to Noxubee county. The third area 
is a belt of Vicksburg limestone extending from near 
Wayne county in the southeastern part of the State 
to Warren county on the Mississippi River. It is in this 
third area, near Brandon in Rankin county, that the 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company is now 
erecting a plant for the manufacture of Portland ce- 
ment. Capacity of the Marquette plant will be a million 
barrels annually. 

Another important potential use for Mississippi lime- 
stone is its production for agricultural purposes. Agri- 
cultural lime is especially important in this State be- 
cause of the extremely high proportion of the popula- 
tion dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood. Farm- 
ers are making increasing use of lime on their crop 
lands and good agricultural lime can be produced in United States Gypsum Company operates a large plant 
any one of the areas in which limestone crops out at at Greenville. 
the surface. 


BAUXITE 


Bauxite, the ore of aluminum, is to be found in Mis- 
sissippi in a zone extending from Tippah county in the 
north to Kemper county in the south. It consists mainly 
of medium to low-grade ore which can be used for 
refractory materials (furnace linings and the manu- 
facture of fire brick). Experiments have ulso proved 
the possibility of using Mississippi bauxite on a com- 
mercial scale in the manufacture of a high-grade quick- 
setting alumina cement. 

See page 67 for value of mineral production by 


Filtrol Corp., processes soil into clay-filter products near 
counties. Jackson. 
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COMMERCIAL 
FISHING 


Since the establishment of the first settlement on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, fishing has been one of the main 
industries of the people in that area. The natural breed- 
ing grounds formed by the chain of islands just off the 
coastline has made this section a haven for all types of 
commercial fishing. Biloxi is the center of the commer- 
cial fishing industry but all communities on the Gulf 
Coast have some activity. 

Approximately 1,300 boats of all types were licensed 
to participate in commercial fishing, shrimping and se- 
curing of oysters during 1950. The major portion of 
these were engaged in shrimp trawling but each year 
an increasing number of boats were added to the fleet 
of menhaden fishers. This small oil producing fish is 
another of the post-war industrial developments of Mis- 
sissippi. 


TUNA CANNING 


Another new fishing industry — the Tuna canning 
plants—have already started operations on the Gulf 
Coast. Plans call for securing Tuna from the Pacific 
Ocean, the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1950 the Department of Commerce assigned a 
“floating laboratory” to the Gulf Coast for the purpose 
of seeking out not only the sources of Tuna, but to as- 
sist the other types of commercial fishing establish- 
ments to obtain scientific data regarding their indus- 
tries. 

A few years ago several colleges and universities 
in Mississippi established a marine laboratory to con- 


A schooner unloads her cargo of oysters at plant of South- 
ern Shellfish Co. at Biloxi. 


duct experiments on the Gulf Coast that would en- 
lighten interested parties on the many wonders of 
marine life in this area. Hundreds of teachers and stu- 
dents from schools throughout the South come to the 
laboratory in Ocean Springs to observe and study the 
marine culture of the Gulf Coast. 

An estimated ten thousand people are employed in 
the seafood industry with almost two hundred com- 
mercial establishments engaged in the various echelons 
of the fishing industry. The industry is valued at over 
$7,000,000 and supervised conservation methods prom- 
ise a long and profitable life for this Mississippi in- 
dustry. 
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The annual Biloxi shrimp and oyster fleet’s huge catches constitute the backbone of a major industry employing many Gulf 
citizens. 
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Mississippi Power & Light Company's 154,000-kilowatt Rex Brown steam electric generating station at Jackson. 


Ample electric power for industrial, agricultural and 
economic development is available in Mississippi today 
from the networks of modern transmission lines which 
criss-cross the state. This important asset has been in- 
strumental in the gratifying development which the 
Magnolia State has enjoyed in recent years, especially 
since the end of World War II. 

Mississippi’s modern electric power supply is a far 
cry from the limited and almost primitive power situa- 
tion which prevailed in 1923, just before the advent of 
the state’s two business-managed investor-owned com- 
panies: Mississippi Power & Light Company and Mis- 
sissippi Power Company. Less than three decades ago, 
Mississippi lagged far behind the rest of the nation in 
electric power development and supply. Service was 
available only in larger cities and towns from isolated 
plants of very limited capacity. For this reason there 
was no industrial development worthy of mention and, 
as a result, the state’s economy was dependent almost 
entirely on agriculture. Since 1923, the two business- 
managed utilities have steadily developed and expanded 
the state’s electric power supply, making service avail- 
able to ever increasing numbers. 

Mississippi Power & Light Company is today serving 
virtually the entire western half of the state, a terri- 
tory which covers 44 counties and 421 towns, cities and 
communities. The company is serving a total of 150,000 
electric customers through an interconnected system 
which has over 10,000 miles of transmission and distri- 
bution lines. In addition the utility serves 60,000 nat- 
ural gas customers in 50 communities. 


bility of 1,315,000,000 kilowatt hours. The Rex Brown #@ 
Station is the largest generating plant in the entire = 
state. 

Mississippi Power & Light Company has also re- 
cently completed the new 66,000-kilowatt steam electric 
generating station at Natchez which is similar in design 
to the Rex Brown Station. 

These and other generating facilities of Mississippi 
Power & Light Company not only serve the utility’s 44- 
county service area, but are also tied directly to the 
integrated Middle South System. 


Modern steel tower on a Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
transmission line. 





Mississippi Power Co. substation at 
Hattiesburg. 


MIDDLE SOUTH TIE-IN 


The Middle South System is composed of Mississippi 
Power & Light Company, Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, Louisiana Power & Light Company, and New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc. These four business-man- 
aged electric utilities have pooled their generating, 
transmission and operational facilities to provide an 
ample supply of electric power for the rapidly growing 
economic needs of the Middle South. They also sponsor 
a national advertising program designed to stimulate 
the maximum economic development of their tri-state 
area. Each company maintains an industrial develop- 
ment department which actively works to secure new 
payrolls for their territory. 


In addition to providing low-cost dependable service 
to its territory, Mississippi Power & Light -Company 
also cooperates closely with State and local industrial 
development groups working toward securing addi- 
tional new payrolls and opportunities for the State. At 
the same time, similar cooperation is offered by the 
company toward promoting Mississippi agricultural de- 
velopment. The company maintains an Agricultural & 
Industrial Development Department which has actively 
worked to increase industrial development and promote 
diversified agricultural production for an increased farm 
income. 





— POWER CO. 


Mississippi Power Company, with general offices at 
Gulfport on the Gulf Coast, has played a significant 
part in the state’s development since the utility began 
operations in 1925. At that time the area’s economy 
was largely based on nondiversified agriculture. Manu- 
facturing and other industrial activity was extremely 
limited and the overall income of the section was low. 

Mississippi Power Company began operations Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, with the acquisition of a small system 
along the Mississippi Gulf Coast extending from Bay 
St. Louis to Ocean Springs and serving wpproximately 
5,500 customers in thirteen communities located in three 
counties. 

Service is now supplied directly to over 80,000 cus- 
tomers in 137 communities, less than 21,000 of these 
customers having come on the system by purchase of 
electric properties in the early days of the company. 


Mississippi Power Co. substation at 
Bay St. Louis. 











Mississippi Power Co. substation at 
Waveland. 


The transmission and distribution facilities of the 
company include approximately 1,000 miles of high- 
voltage transmission line and 2,300 miles of distribution 
and rural lines. 

Generating facilities have been added at a tremen- 
dous rate since V-J Day. Mississippi Power Company at 
that time had just completed the first 22,500 kilowatt 
unit at Plant Eaton, located on the Leaf River at Hat- 
tiesburg. In 1947 the second unit went into operation 
and in-1949 a third unit was added, bringing the total 
at this plant to 67,500 kilowatts. 

Governor Wright turned the first spadeful of earth 
at the company’s groundbreaking ceremonies later in 
1949 at the site of Plant Sweatt near Meridian. This 
plant with a generating capacity of 40,000 kilowatts will 
go on the line in May 1951. 

An additional 40,000 kilowatt unit is on order for de- 
livery in the latter part of 1952 for an undesignated 
location. When this unit goes in operation early in 1953, 
Mississippi Power Company will have a total of 147,500 
kilowatts of generating capacity in modern high-pres- 
sure steam electric generating plants. 

Another major postwar installation, a 110,000-volt 
transmission line, 110 miles in length, was completed 
in 1950. This line extends from Hattiesburg to Meridian 
by way of Newton. It provides a second source of power 
for the company’s northern area in addition to provid- 
ing a second 110,000-volt tie between the plants. Many 
new substations, both transmission and distribution, 
have been constructed and many thousands of KVA of 
capacity have been added to existing substations. 


SOUTHERN CO. TIE-IN 


Mississippi Power Company’s integrated transmis- 
sion system is tied in with the Southern Company sys- 
tem by two 110,000-volt transmission lines. One is near 
Meridian; the other near Mobile, Alabama. To the west, 
a 110,000-volt line ties in near Gulfport with the Loui- 
siana Power & Light Company and its affiliated com- 
panies. These interconnecting lines make electricity 
available from huge hydro-electric sources in Alabama 
and Georgia, as well as from tremendous steam electric 
generating plants outside the state. 


In addition to widespread service provided by the 
state’s two major business-managed electric companies, 
The Tennessee Valley Authority operates in the north- 
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Mississippi Power & Light Company’s new 66,000-kilowatt steam electric generating station at Natchez. 


eastern section of Mississippi. Thirteen municipalities 
and twelve REA cooperatives purchase wholesale power 
from TVA. There are twenty-five electric power coop- 
erative associations chartered in the state, twelve of 
which purchase wholesale electricity at wholesale rates 
from Mississippi Power & Light Company and Missis- 
sippi Power Company. 


Besides cooperating with REA groups in providing 
them with wholesale power, the two business-managed 


utilities have in postwar years so rapidly expanded 
their facilities that today there is ample power for all 
presently foreseeable demands, including the defense 
production program recently announced by the Pres- 
ident. 
It is generally conceded that Mississippi is now in the 
greatest period of development in histcry, and the © 
state’s modern and ample electric power resources have © 
played a vital part in this unprecedented development. 
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One of the many producing oil wells that dot Mississippi, 
the ninth ranking petroleum producing state in the 
nation. 


By far the most valuable minerals in Mississippi are 
the deposits of oil and gas, which provide an abundance 
of fuel. 

Though a small gas field was found near Amory in 
1926 and the larger Jackson gas field was discovered 
in 1930, the discovery of oil in Yazoo county on August 
29, 1939 is generally regarded as the beginning of the 
development of the petroleum industry in Mississippi. 

Since then exploration has continued at a steady pace 
and today there are over 1650 producing oil and gas 
wells in 48 fields, most of them in the southern half of 
the State. 

In 1950 Mississippi produced 38,230,695 barrels of oil 
valued at $87,652,577. Total production of gas, includ- 
ing gas used in recycling and repressuring operations, 
amounted to 160,832,516,000 cubic feet. Gas sold and 
used equaled 118,972,037,000 cubic feet and was valued 
at $8,253,173. 


Mississippi is fortunate in having an adequate and de- 
pendable supply of natural gas for homes and industries 
at reasonable rates. Natural gas reserves in the State 
are estimated to be 2.5 trillion cubic feet. In addition, 
for many years various sections of the State have been 
supplied natural gas through integrated pipe line sys- 
tems bringing gas from the great gas fields of Louisiana 
and Texas. 

There are now 150 Mississippi towns and commu- 
nities enjoying natural gas service and gas systems now 


under construction or being planned will provide serv- 
ice to 47 more. 


MISSISSIPPI GAS CO. 


The Mississippi Gas Company owns and operates a 
retail natural gas distribution system in the east cen- 
tral section of Mississippi, supplying gas service to the 
following towns: Aberdeen, Amory, Brooksville, Co- 
lumbus, Louisville, Macon, Meridian, Nettleton, Oko- 
lona, Starkville, Tupelo and West Point, Mississippi. 
Sometime during late 1951 upon completion of con- 
struction, the company will also operate a natural gas 
system serving the towns of Ackerman, Mathiston, 
Eupora, Walthall, Maben, Mantee, Houston, Vardaman, 
Calhoun City, Pittsboro and Bruce, Mississippi. 

Natural gas for all of these systems is supplied to 
Mississippi Gas Company by Southern Natural Gas 
Company, a transmission company obtaining its gas 
supplies from the Gwinville Field in Mississippi, Monroe 
Field in Louisiana and the Logansport Field in Texas. 

The Southern Natural Gas Company is one of the major 
transmission line companies in the South, transporting 
gas to distributing companies in Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Gas supplied has a B. T. U. content averaging slightly 
over 1,000 with a specific gravity of .60, and is avail- 
able in ample quantities to meet the demands of indus- 
trial growth in the areas served. The Mississippi Gas 
Company is in a position to meet any demands made 
of it through the industrial and agricultural growth in 
the area of the state served by it. 

Gas rates for all classes of service are in line with 
rates charged by other gas companies in the state, the 
rates, of course, varying with the type of service. Spe- 
cial rates are available for industries which can take 
off-peak service and minor interruptions during the 
winter season. 

Natural gas was introduced into the territory pres- 
ently served by the Mississippi Gas Company in the 
early 30’s and it has received almost 100% acceptance 
for domestic, commercial and industrial service. About 
the only competitive fuel now used is sawdust and 
waste from woodworking operations. 


OIL REFINERIES 


Mississippi has two crude oil refineries, both owned 
by the Southland Company of Yazoo City. These plants, 
one near Yazoo City and the other near Laurel, proc- 
essed 2,204,952 barrels of crude in 1950 and it is antic- 
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ipated that Southland’s present expansion program 
will increase its total capacity another 1,000,000 bar- 
rels. Gasoline, tractor fuel, diesel fuel, naphtha and all 
grades of asphalt are marketed by Southland’s own 
sales organization throughout the State. 


CONSERVATION LAWS 


In order to make sure the State would realize the 
maximum benefit from its deposits of oil and gas, the 
1948 session of the Mississippi legislature enacted what 
is considered to be one of the most modern and com- 
prehensive oil and gas conservation laws of any of the 
producing states. 

The law is administered by a five-man part-time 
Board which meets monthly in Jackson. The Board has 
a full time staff of petroleum engineers and geologists 
who make regular checks on producing wells. Rules 


Trains of tank cars, like the above, carry oil from Missis- 
sippi fields to refineries. 


are set up for each field so that the individual wells 
will be produced at their maximum efficiency, thus 
eliminating waste and assuring maximum recovery 
from the underground reservoirs. 

Oil and gas has thus become an important factor in 
the economy of Mississippi, furnishing employment to 
some 5,000 men and women with an annual payroll of 
approximately $15,000,000. Lease rentals and royalty 
payments have added millions more to the people’s in- 
come. : 

The industry has also become an important source 
of tax revenue. In 1950 direct severance taxes collected 
by the State Tax Commission on oil and gas production 
amounted to $5,761,099. Income, sales, property and 
other forms of taxes paid by the industry brought in 
an estimated $5,000,000 more. 

The oil and gas companies have spent millions of 


‘wildcat wells in 1950, ex- 
sing costs, amounted 
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Towers of a modern natural gas recycling plant in 
Mississippi. 


local governments and spurred on by the nation’s need 
for more production and reserves, the oil and gas in- 
dustry in Mississippi will continue to expand, thereby 
furnishing more jobs, more payrolls, more tax revenue 
and more opportunities and advantages for every Mis- 
sissippian. 


Construction crews are shown laying a large gas pipe 
line near Grenada. 








TRANSPORTATION 


Mississippi is served by several national air lines. This is 
Jackson Municipal Airport. 
The story of transportation in Mississippi was one 
almost entirely of water travel until early 1800. 
During these early days settlements either hugged 
the coastline or gravitated upstream to better land, the 
river banks. Of the river settlements, however, those 
on the Mississippi River were more numerous, more 
‘important, and wealthier. However, other large streams 
experienced a similar development. Settlements sprang 
up along the Pearl, the Pascagoula, and the Tombigbee 
rivers. Columbia, second capital of the state, Monti- 
cello, Jackson, the present capital, Columbus, Aberdeen, 
and others developed much as the Mississippi River 
Scena 





Water transportation shifted from canoes to raft-like 
cargo boats, and traffic was particularly heavy on the 
Mississippi with routes to Natchez extending from the 
eastern states along the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers. 

The great migration southward along these rivers 
began following the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
moving further down the river as the lands along the 
Ohio filled with settlers. Cotton demanded an outlet to a 
world market, and the Mississippi River served as a con- 
necting link from Natchez. Keelboats and broadhorns 
brought the produce downstream until 1811 when 
steam-driven boats began navigating the river. As the 
speed and service of the steamers improved, the river 
grew in importance. Vicksburg, at the mouth of the 
Yazoo, and Grand Gulf, at the mouth of the Big Black, 
grew in importance. Navigation was even possible up 
these various tributaries to Greenwood, Yazoo City, 
Grenada, and other inland towns. 


State roads did not become important until the period 
between 1800 and 1820. Rivers, offering easier paths, 
were naturally the first routes to be used. About the 
only land transportation up until this time were a few 
Indian trails, usually following ridges to avoid swampy 
bottomlands. Their importance during the period be- 
tween the flatboat and introduction of steamboats lay 
in the fact that they provided the only return route 
for boatmen. The first and most famous of these roads 
was the Natchez Trace, which angles northeastward 
across Mississippi and the northwestern tip of Alabama 
to meet the Tennessee near present Muscle Shoals. In 
the early period of the Trace it was infested with ban- 
dits who waylaid travelers returning with profits from 
cargoes sold along the river and in New Orleans. 
Shortly after the turn of the nineteenth century 
treaties were made with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians, and the United States was granted the right 
to lay out a wagon road along the Trace. Later it was - 
placed under the direction of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and given an appropriation for improvement in 
1806. Mail carriers, traders, boatmen, and supercargoes 
from New Orleans traveled it north, and an increasing 
stream of settlers, afoot and on horseback, traveled it 
south to the Lower Mississippi. It proved to be the mak- 
ing of the Southwest. 




















The crack streamliner, “The Panama Limited” provides service between New Orleans, Jackson and Chicago. 
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The present Trace has been turned into a National 


Parkway and when completed, at a cost of millions of 
dollars, will provide a hard-surfaced 448-mile highway 
between Natchez and Nashville. Approximately 23 


miles between Ridgeland and Kosciusko are now in use. | 


Other roads followed the early Trace. One important 
road, opened in 1810, connected the Tennessee River 
and the Tombigbee, providing a shipping route from 
Pittsburgh down the Ohio, up the Tennessee to the 
Shoals, across the divide to Cotton Gin Port on the Tom- 
bigbee, and down to Mobile. 

Also important was the old Jackson Military Road, 
authorized by Congress in 1816, and completed in 1820. 
It extended from Muscle Shoals through Columbus, 
continuing southwest through the Mississippi Piney 
Woods to Columbia and onward to Lake Pontchartrain 
at New Orleans. The route permitted a shorter route 
between Nashville and New Orleans, and the first tele- 
graph line and first stage coach line were put into op- 
eration along this route. Other roads, usually estab- 
lished as feeders to the river settlements, were 
gradually extended as growth of the territory increased. 

Railroads, next to enter the transportation picture, 
were also first constructed as feeders to the river, but 
by the 1830’s it was evident that they were becoming 
rivals to waterway carriers. The first railroad in Mis- 
sissippi, and the fifth in the nation extended from 
Woodville to the river town of Bayou Sara, a distance 
of 27 miles. Cotton and other products moved over 
this route for loading onto boats bound for New Or- 
leans or points up the river. 

This was the beginning of an experimentation in 
American railroading, and Mississippi became the test- 
ing ground. Between 1834 and 1837 permits were 
granted for three railroads connecting Natchez with 
Jackson, Vicksburg with Jackson, and Jackson to the 
Tombigbee in Alabama. 

The railroads did not make a final break with the 
river until 1850 with the completion of the New Or- 
leans, Jackson and Great Northern, a line between 
New Orleans and Canton equalling any in the United 
States. This line was joined at Canton by the Missis- 
sippi Central to give a through route to Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. Another line connected Grenada and Memphis, 
while Vicksburg, Jackson, and Meridian were served 
by still another line known as the Southern. 

The Mobile and Ohio, serving Mobile, Meridian, and 
Corinth, was not completed until 1861. The only other 
railroads were the early feeders. 

Railroads suffered heavily during the Civil War and 
_ river carriers made their last stand, but succumbed to 
the more modern means of transportation with the 
revival of railroad building in the 1880's. 

Today 22 railroads carry the bulk of traffic and cargo, 
and cperate in every one of the 82 counties of Missis- 
sippi. There are eleven Class 1 railroads with 3,652 
main-line miles, and there are eleven Class 2 and 3 
(feeder line) railroads with 287 main-line miles. Major 

| Central, the Gulf, Mobile and 
‘Francisco, The Southern and 


Ocean going vessels docked at the modern port at 
Gulfport. 


WR 


Mississippi's highway system includes many bridges of 
this type. 








Streamlined coaches provide dependable service for bus 
patrons. 

port imported 1,009,203 tons of freight during this 
period, and exported 23,303 tons. A current expansion 
and improvement program is now underway to give the 
port proper facilities for handling an increasing amount 
of cargo between the United States and! Central and 
South American markets. sapien 

Today along the Mississippi River, which bears more 
traffic than at any other time in the past, port devel- 
opment projects are being undertaken at Vicksburg 
and Greenville. 

In addition to rail and water transportation, a vast 
tonnage of freight today moves over Mississippi’s 7,060 
miles of hard-surfaced highways. A total of 658 intra 
nd inter-state truck lines operate in Mississippi, while 
assenger business is handled by 92 bus lines, including 
reyhound, Southern Trailways, and Gulf, Mobile and 





‘Ohio Rebeliners. These carriers, both passenger and 


freight, operate between all major points in the United 
States. 


Considered to have the finest paved highway system 


-in the South, Mississippi is served by 11 major U. S. 


Highways. With modern bridges spanning the Missis- 
sippi River at Natchez, Greenville, and Vicksburg, a 
total of seven major highways afford routes across the 
state for transcontinental travel. U. S. Highway 51 
runs north and south, down the center, for the entire 
length of the state. U. S. 61 parallels this course by 
following the east bank of the Mississippi River from 
the northern to the southern border, passing through 
the rich Delta section. U. S. Highway 45 follows the 
north-south course near the eastern border. Intersect- 
ing these are U. S. Highways 80, 82, 11, 49, and 90. 
Highway 80 runs east-west, bisecting Highway 45 at 
Meridian, Highway 51 at Jackson, and Highway 61 at 
Vicksburg. Highway 82 runs east-west near the north- 
ern top from Columbus to Greenville where it joins 
the bridge across the river. Highway 90 skirts the en- 
tire Gulf Coast section. The seventh artery, U. S. 49, 
runs from the northwest corner into the southeast, 
passing through the Delta section, oil field area, the 
state capital, and converging with Highway 90 at the 
coastline. 


Although among the last to launch a road-building 
program, Mississippi has profited by the mistakes of 
earlier pioneers, and boasts a system which is receiving 
widespread commendation. Currently a program of 
farm-to-market roads is opening up even the more re- 
mote rural sections of the state. 


Fast air service over four major lines makes air 
travel possible both within and outside the state. Chi- 
cago and Southern, operating between New Orleans 
and Chicago, offers daily constellation service out of 
Jackson, in addition to other schedules. Delta Airlines, 
operating east-west, services Meridian, Jackson and 
Hattiesburg. National Airlines out of New York serves 
the Gulf Coast with scheduled stops at Gulfport. South- 
ern Airways, which recently inaugurated service out of 
Jackson, serves Natchez, Vicksburg, Greenville, Clarks- 
dale, Columbus, Tupelo, Hattiesburg, and Laurel. 
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Constellation of the Chicago and Southern line. Another of the air lines serving Mississippi. 
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GOVERNMENT—FINANCE 


Mississippi’s Capitol Building at Jackson, one of the most beautiful state houses in the nation. 


Mississippi now enjoys an enviable financial posi- 
tion. All of its full-faith and credit bonds which were 
outstanding July 1, 1950, totaling $9,811,000 are non- 
callable, but the retirement of these bonds is provided, 
in full, by the State Bond Retirement Revolving Fund. 
This fund held, as of July 1, 1950, cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities in the amount of $11,414,615.57. In 
addition to having made full provision for its full-faith 
and credit bonds, the state closed its 1948-50 fiscal 
biennium on June 30, 1950 with a cash surplus of $29,- 
195,888. 

Mississippi has not always enjoyed this favorable 
position. As was true of many other states in the early 
days of the depression a serious financial deficit existed. 
On January 1, 1932 the State Treasury’s General Fund 
held only $1,326.27. while outstanding General Fund 
obligations amounted to $43,944,436.15, of which 
amount more than $7,000,000 were in floating obliga- 
tions, in the form of unpaid appropriation balances and 
outstanding warrants. 

The change from 1932 to 1950 was brought about 
largely by a shift in tax emphasis away from business 
privilege and property taxes to excise taxes. Mississippi 
was the first state in the Union to make a retail sales 
tax law work. Further, the Legislature, which provided 
for a balanced budget, created a Budget Commission to 
work with subsequent Legislatures to keep the state’s 
finances in balance. The state budget has been in bal- 
ance ever since. Total General Fund receipts have in- 
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creased from $31,148,832.33 in the 1932-33 biennium 
to $125,788,027.76 in the 1948-50 biennium, and the | 
state has been able to eliminate its participation in 

local business privilege licenses, reduce the Ad-Valorem 


levy for state purposes from 8 mills to 2 mills, elimi- # 


nate the sales tax on manufacturers, and reduce in- 
come tax rates while increasing personal exemptions. 
While the budget has been kept in balance, this has 
not been done at the expense of reducing the operations 
of government, as the following comparisons will 


show: Schools and Colleges received $9,381,885.15 © 


from state appropriations in 1932-33 as compared with 
appropriations of $53,054,950 for 1950-52; Hospital 
and Health programs were expanded from $2,031,- 
227.59 to $12,296,613; Social Welfare from $*,508,- 
661.50 to $11,614,760. Homestead Exemption Reim- 
bursement appropriations totaled $14,000,000 in 
1950-52, as against none in 1932-33; while repairs and 
permanent improvements receive new appropriations 
of $21,449,395.82 as against nothing for 1932-33. These 
increased appropriations were made possible by the 
continuing prosperity of the agricultural, industrial 
and manufacturing enterprises in the state. 

The government structure embraces the traditional 
executive—legislative—judicial trinity, with the Legis- 
lature consisting of two houses, with forty-nine Sena- 
tors and one hundred and forty representatives. The 
executive head is the Governor and his elected staff 
consists of the Lieutenant Governor, the Secretary of 
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State, the Attorney General, the State Tax Collector, 
the State Treasurer, the Superintendent of Education, 
the Auditor of Public Accounts, the Insurance Com- 
missioner, the Commissioner of Agriculture, the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court, three Public Service Commis- 
sioners, and three Highway Commissioners. _ 

As early as 1926 a revamping of corporation laws 
was begun, and subsequent years have seen these laws 
rewritten and amended to such an extent that it is now 
entirely possible for a group of individuals to apply for 
a charter of incorporation, have it approved and re- 
corded, and be open for business within the span of a 
very few hours. Increases in the past fifteen years in 
the organization of domestic capital and the admission 
of foreign corporations testify to the value of the more 
liberal laws now applicable to commerce and industry. 


STATE TAXES 


Mississippi depends largely on excise taxes for reve- 
nues with which to operate the state. These taxes are 
less burdensome on industry than property taxes or 
fixed business privilege taxes, as they take into consid- 
eration ability to pay, as the amount of the tax rises or 
falls with the fluctuation in gross sales or earnings of 
the businesses. The state’s lawmakers ard tax officials 
are attracting new manufacturing enterprises to the 
state by an enlightened program of just and fair taxa- 
tion. The State Tax Commission, which collects nearly 
90% of all General Fund revenues, has publicly stated 
that its policy consists of “giving the taxpayers a break 
and the benefit of every reasonable doubt.” This policy 
has been consistently carried out over a period of nearly 
twenty years. a eng 

Statutes which affect manufacturers are: (1) Ad val- 
orem tax on property; (2) Privilege (business license) 
taxes; (3) Sales taxes; (4) Corporation Franchise tax; 
(5) Income taxes, and (6) Severance taxes on oil, gas 
and timber. Also to be mentioned with these are several 
fees: Charter registration fee; the factory inspection 
fee; and the unemployment compensation assessment. 

All property is assessable for ad valorem taxes as 
of January 1 of each year. Personal property is as- 
sessed each year and real property every two years in 
the even numbered years. The present statutory rate 
is four mills with the provision that the Governor may 
reduce the rate to not less than two mills. Since 1941 
the rate has been maintained at two mills. Exemption 
from maintenance taxes for ad valorem purposes is 
granted to qualifying homesteads up to $5,000 of as- 
sessed valuation or 160 acres of land. 

Every person desiring to engage in any business 
must first secure a privilege license. The rates depend 
on both the capacity and type of the business. The state 
withdrew from the local business privilege tax field in 
1944 and reduced the rates in this category by one- 
third. 

Levies on sales of tangible property range from one- 
eighth of one per cent for sales at wholesale to two 
per cent for most retail sales. The one-quarter of one 
per cent sales tax on manufacturers was repealed in 
1946. 

The franchise tax consists of a levy of $1.50 per 
$1,000, or fraction, of the value of capital used in the 
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State. Capital consists of capital stock, surplus, and 
undivided profits. Book value is accepted as prima facie 
evidence of true value. Minimum levy is $10. 

Income taxes, based upon a graduated scale, call 
for one per cent on the first $4,000 over specific exemp- 
tions; two per cent on the next $3,000; three per cent 
on the next $3,000; four per cent on the next $5,000; 
five per cent on the next $10,000, and six per cent on 
all over $25,000. Only income allocable to the state is 
taxable. 


The rate of fee for recording charters is $20 for the 
first $5,000 of capital stock and $2 for each additional 
$1,000, up to a maximum of $500. Factory inspection, 
under the supervision of the State Board of Health, 
requires payment of an annual fee with a minimum of 
$10 for establishments employing five to ten persons 
and a maximum of $200 for plants with over 300 
employees. 

The Mississippi employment security law provides 
for contributions, on an experience rating basis, rang- 
ing from .9% to 2.7% of gross payrolls of eight per- 
sons or more, no part of which may be deducted from 
salaries or wages. Maximum salary against which the 
tax applies is $3,000. 

A severance tax, in lieu of ad valorem taxes, is levied 
against the severance of timber, and a similar tax ap- 
plies to petroleum and natural gas. 


BANKING 


Banking in Mississippi has kept a pace with indus- 
trial and agricultural progress. Resources on Decem- 
ber 30, 1950 were over 873 million dollars, which was 
an increase over the past ten years of over 250 per 
cent. The banks in Mississippi today stand ready to aid 
and foster worthy developments through their credit 
facilities, that Mississippi people and industry in the 
state may continue their forward progress. 

Because agriculture is the state’s greatest asset, the |' 
interest of bankers has been manifested in this field 
primarily. For several years the Mississippi Bankers 
Association, with Mississippi State College and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of St. Louis and Atlanta, has spon- 
sored a series of programs designed to emphasize a 
well-balanced farm program, proper land use and the 
part that beef and dairy cattle can play in increasing 
farm income. A project also receiving bank support 
has been that of increasing the corn yield per acre in 
the state. Significant is the fact that the income from 
cattle stands now only second to that of cotton and of 
further significance is the fact that the average yield 
per acre in corn has just about doubled within the past 
four years. 

In the field of industrial enterprise, bankers through- 
out the state are lending their full effort to develop in- 
dustries which can use both local resources and local 
labor. As has been noted, the available credit supply 
in Mississippi is at a very high figure and in the con- 
structive use of it increasing employment and in im- 
proving the economy, bankers will be found cooperative 
and helpful. 

The modern concept of credit in the South is far dif- 
ferent from that known not too many generations ago, 
and in Mississippi there will be found in the banking 
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profession men who are aggressive, far-sighted, proud 
of their communities and anxious to participate and 
be a part of every worthy project which will raise the 
standard of living of the citizenry and accelerate the 
development of every phase of the state’s economic life. 


“BAWI" PROGRAM 


Mississippi, which a decade ago was considered by 
some to be the nation’s number one economic problem, 
is today attracting national attention with one of the 
most unique and effective industrial development pro- 
grams ever undertaken by any state. 

For ten years now the Magnolia State has been op- 
erating under a law which encourages communities 
and political subdivisions to vote bonds for purchase 
of sites and construction of buildings for new and de- 
sirable industries. The law is known as BAWI (Balance 
Agriculture with Industry). 

BAWI, administered by the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Industrial Board, has to date accounted for 47 in- 
dustries which are now operating in scattered sections 
of Mississippi. These industries alone account for 13,- 
110 employees and $30,000,000 in payrolls. 

In addition, there are nine other new plants under 
construction which will employ 2,725 workers and con-/ 
tribute $5,000,000 in additional payrolls. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Board meantime has 
issued certificates to nine more communities permitting 
them to vote industrial bonds for plants which would 
employ 1,375 workers and add another $2,700,000 in 
payrolls for Mississippi communities. 

The effect of this on Mississippi’s economy, which 
until recent years has been largely agrarian, is refiected 
in the fact that manufacturing employment last year 
showed an increase of 1,500 workers. Overall employ- 
ment for 1950 was 13,100 greater than for the previous 
year. 

In addition, the state is expected to show the greatest 
percentage increase in personal income in 1950 of any 
of the Southern states when final figures are in. It is 
estimated by Joseph K. Heyman, southeastern business 
consultant, that personal income for Mississippians 
will reach $1,500 for an increase of 14 per cent over 
the $1,317 of the previous year. Nearest rival is North 
Carolina with an expected 10 per cent gain. 

The claim of Mississippi that it is the only state with 
an exclusive plan for industrial development may not 
stand for long. In recent months the states of Georgia, 
Alabama and Oklahoma have requested copies of the 
law, and a bill patterned after the Mississippi BAWI 
act was recently introduced in the Georgia legislature. 

Under the law, first enacted in 1936, and revised and 
re-enacted in 1944, municipalities who want industry 
may apply to the Agricultural and Industrial Board for 
permission to vote bonds for sites and buildings. How- 
ever, local governments must first show the Board that 
(1) there are sufficient natural resources readily and 
economically available for the operation of the enter- 
Ce ae uae least 10 years, (2) that 

y to furnish at least one 


not exceed 20 per cent of the total assessed valuation 
of all property within the municipality. If this can 
be shown to the Board's satisfaction, a Certificate of 
Public Convenience and Necessity for the bond election 
is granted. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Board was counted 
by the legislature in 1944. To date, it has issued certif- 
icates to more than 100 communities authorizing bond 
issue elections. The amount of bonds involved total 
$13,363,500. Annual payrolls from these industries 
would total $35,473,000. 

Voting bonds to build factories, however, is only one 
phase of the BAWI program. The Board, under BAWI’s 
Number One Booster, Governor Fielding L. Wright, is 
working to balance agriculture and industry by other 
means. In addition to factories built with bonds, the 
Board is: 

1. Assisting present Mississippi industries to expand 

their facilities to employ more local people. 

2. Encouraging private Mississippi capital to invest 
in “home grown” industries. 

3. Attracting new industries which will provide their 
own facilities. 

4. Attracting new industries by encouraging com- 
munity built factories, not through bonds, but by 
public subscription. 

As a result, much development in which bond issues 
played no part has occurred in Mississippi. The Board 
won’t take credit for this development, but a good 
many businessmen believe that the interest created by 
local bond elections has encouraged heretofore skep- 
tical local and outside capital to invest. 

Interest in the development of plants through bond 
issues has increased rapidly in recent years and almost 
every Mississippi town amd village is anxious to get a 
plant of some type to take care of its unemployed. 

During recent months even the realm of King Cotton, 
the Mississippi Delta, has turned to BAWI for help in | 
securing industry to help balance its one-sided agricul- 
tural economy. 

The biggest bond issue voted to date was passed by 
Greenville citizens last year, a $4,750,000 issue to pro- 
vide a site and building for the Alexander Smith and 
Sons Carpet Manufacturing firm of Yonkers, New York. 
Citizens of Greenville, located in the heart of cotton- & 
land, registered only 31 votes against the proposition. 

In all elections to date, 96 per cent of all citizens 
voting have favored the industrial bond issues, voting 
by a ratio of 24 to 1 in favor of bonds for industrial 
buildings. 

This, the Board feels, is a particularly good induce- 
ment to new industries interested in locating in the 
state, since management knows before it locates that 
it will have the support of the people of the — 
Where it makes its new home. 

Many of Mississippi’s new plants are arith but 
varied enough to give the state a well balanced Indus- 
trial picture. Largest are the Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at Pascagoula, Johns Manville’s $12,000,000 
wallboard plant at Natchez, and the new $8,000,000 
carpet plant being built at Greenville. Superior Coach, 
International Paper Company, Baxter Laboratories and 
others are providing bigger payrolls for some of the 
more ‘furtunate communities, 
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EDUCATION 


A well-founded educational structure reflects the de- 
sire of the people to instill American ideals into the 
hearts and minds of Mississippi youth. Today the state 
has more educational institutions in proportion to the 
population and gives more support to higher educa- 
tional institutions in relation to its wealth than any 
other Southern state. 

Many schools, public and private, are working to- 
gether on a broad overall program to assure ample 
educational facilities for all Mississippi youth. When 
viewed by standards of accessibility and low cost, there 
is perhaps no other state-supported higher educational 
system superior to that of the Magnolia State. Not only 
has Mississippi literally pioneered education in the 
South, but it has also consistently maintained its envi- 
able position through vision, resourcesfulness, and 
initiative. 

The cornerstone of the state’s well-founded educa- 
tional system was laid in 1802 when the Mississippi 
territorial legislature chartered within its boundaries 
the first school to be established in the old Southwest— 
the Jefferson Military College at Washington, near 
Natchez—which was the first state to authorize the 
conferring of degrees upon women, at the Elizabeth 
Female Academy, also located at Washington. 

Indicative of Mississippi’s zeal for education is the 
fact that the state provides free textbooks to students 
in public schools in addition to record appropriations 
for educational facilities. The state legislature in 1948 
appropriated $35,000,009 for the support of common 
schools for the biennium, beginning July 1, 1948 and 
ending June 30, 1950. This represented the largest ap- 
propriation ever made up to that time by the Missis- 
sippi Legislature for the support of common schools 
and for better salaries for teachers, as well as improved 
transportations for students. Moreover, Governor Field- 
ing L. Wright recently pointed out that since he as- 
sumed office in 1948, Mississippi’s school budget has 


The Lyceum at the University of Mississippi at Oxford. 


jumped from $23,000,000 biennially to $41,000,000 to- 
day, and the overall cost of education including both 
common schools and institutions of higher learning is, 
in the current biennium, $62,000,000. 

For the school year 1949-50, Mississippi had 4,534 
public schools, taught by 15,554 teachers, and attended 
by 546,852 students. The state operates a county 
ownership system of school buses, and during the 1949- 
50 school session, more than 4,100 buses transported 
over 170,000 Mississippi children to and from school 
daily. 

In addition to its modern public school system, the ' 
state maintains 17 publicly-supported junior colleges | 
which provide educational opportunities to many who 





setlists 


Campus scene at Delta State Teachers College at Cleveland, Mississippi. 
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Aerial view of Mississippi State College at Starkville. 


would otherwise be deprived of higher education. These 
junior colleges emphasize a most valuable type of train- 
ing which ideally fits into the needs of students in the 
light of their community background. They provide a 
wide variety of departments and activities. The junior 
colleges offer two year courses in agriculture, business, 
teacher education, rausic, home economics, English 
language, mathematics, science and social sciences. 
They also provide a wide range of ae 
activities. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mississippi’s state-supported institutions of higher 

learning include: 

—University of Mississippi, established at Oxford in 
1848. (A 4-year University Medical School will 
soon be established at Jackson.) 

—Mississippi State College for Women, established 
in 1884 at Columbus, and was the first state-sup- 
ported college established exclusively for the 
higher education of womea in the entire United 
States. 

— Mississippi State College, established in 1878 at 
Starkville. Originally an agricultural and mechan- 
ical college, its curriculum has been expanded to 
include a co-educational scope. The farm exten- 
sion work, so vital to the progress of the state, is 
handled by this college. 

—Delta State Teachers College, established in 1924 
in a In addition to regular college courses, 

and local conditions 


1871 near Rodney, Miss. It specializes in the teach-— 


ing of scientific agriculture, mechanics, many lines # 
of industrial work, and home economics. 
—Jackson College, also for negroes at Jackson, is 2 
four-year teachers’ college. 5 
In addition to public-supported colleges listed above 
there are many private institutions providing ample 
educational facilities for young Mississippians, includ 
ing Millsaps College, Jackson; Mississippi College, 
Clinton; Belhaven for women, Jackson; Whitworth for 
women, Brookhaven; Gulf Park for women at Gulfport 
and a number of others. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The Mississippi Legislature has recently autho 
construction of a new and modern multi-million dolla 
four-year medical school, which will be erected in : 
near future as a part of the State University. This new 
school will serve as the State Medical Center to train 
Mississippi youth in modern medical and surgical prac- 
tices for improving and safe-guarding the people’s 
health. 

White and negro leaders are working harmoniously 
together in a broad overall effort to improve negro ed- 
ucation in Mississippi. The state Alcorn Agricultural 
& Mechanical College for negroes was the forerunner 
of such institutions in America, being established in 
1871. In addition to this state-supported college, there 
are privately endowed schools for colored students, in- 
cluding Tougaloo College near Jackson; Rust College 
in Holly Springs; Jackson College and Campbell Col- 
lege, Jackson, Mississippi Industrial College, Holly 
Springs; Southern Christian Institute at Edwards; 
Piney Woods school; Utica Industrial Institute, an in- 
dustrial school at Prentiss, and others. 
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Administration buildings at Mississippi Southern College 
at Hattiesburg. 


CULTURAL ASPECTS 


Mississippians today enjoy a cultural heritage trac- 
ing its roots to the early days of the explorers and 


which was fully nurtured by the gentile and stately 





planters of ante-bellum days. With the discovery and 
exploration of Mississippi by d’Iberville, the state’s 
culture was strongly colored by the European influence 
and, with the growth of trade on the river, more and 
more treasures in the form of pictures, architectural 
designs and objects d’art steadily found their way into 
the gracious mode of life. 

Today there are fine art galleries at Laurel, Green- 
ville, Oxford and Jackson. The latter, Mississippi’s 
capital city also boasts a most complete Department of 
Archives, while the Municipal Art Gallery there is rep- 
resentative of the paintings of the state. The list of. 
native artists is steadily growing, for the appreciation 
of art and the development of this essential to good 
living has been integral part of Mississippi’s culture. 

The state is also rich in music and has exerted great 
influence in the world of song, not only from the famed 
negro spirituals but also from the English, Scotch and 
Irish ballads which are still sung by descendents of 
those ancestors who made their way into this “prom- 
ised land.” Mississippians truly love music, as indicated 
by the numerous community singings and musical con- 
tests which are held here, as well as the organized 
classical groups which promote and encourage the ap- 
preciation of opera. Music, whether heard in the cotton 
field or the gold-leafed ballrooms, is an integral part of 
the harmony of life in Mississippi. 

Mississippi has also made significant contributions 
to the field of literature, ranging from Stark Young’s 
romantic word pictures of the Old South to William 
Faulkner’s harsh and powerful treatment of this mod- 
ern era. Indeed, the state probably boasts more na- 
tionally-known authors and writers than any other 
state in the South. 


Dormitories at Millsaps College at Jackson. 
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RECREATION 


The combination of excellent highways, pleasant 
year-round weather and numerous scenic, historic and 
recreational attractions makes Mississippi an excep- 
tionally fine place to live or vacation. 

It is possible to fish or play golf almost every week 
in the year, and swimming can be enjoyed all but a 
few months. 


Fifteen years ago Mississippi boasted few paved 
roads and travel by car was a tortuous, dusty and tire- 
some undertaking. Few tourists entered the state by 
choice. Today the story is the reverse. The state boasts 
one of the finest paved highway systems in the South, 
approximately 7,000 miles of hard-surfaced roads, 
Travelers who once avoided her roads are now routing 
themselves to take advantage of them. Mississippi ex- 
pects to realize $200,000,000 from this source in 1951. 

One of the state’s major drawing cards is the scenjc, 
semi-tropical Gulf Coast which has been aptly dubbed 
“America’s Riviera.” Along this 75-mile stretch of the 
blue Gulf can be found an appealing assortment of 
recreational and historic attractions. 

The Gulf Coast country displays the color of the Old 
World and the atmosphere of the Old South, charm- 
ingly blended with modern types of facilities. 

Between Pascagoula and Bay St. Louis, U. S. High- 
way 90, known as the Old Spanish Trail, passes through 
some of the oldest and most picturesque settlements 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Here the beach, instead of being sea-eroded and 
weather beaten, is profuse with subtropical vegetation. 
Fine resort hotels and motor courts, surrounded by 
palms, pines, magnolias, moss festooned giant oaks and 
colorful flowers, give the area a year-round playground 
atmosphere. 

In this pleasant setting Jefferson Davis, president 
of the Confederacy, wrote the “Rise and Fall of the 
Confederacy” while at his summer home, Beauvoir, 
which today is a shrine through which throngs of vis- 
itors pass annually. Scores of other equally historic 
and picturesque buildings and forts are to be found 
in the compact little area skirting the Gulf. 

The century-old Biloxi Lighthouse, long a trademark 
of Biloxi, greets the visitor upon entering the historic 
old city which was founded in 1699 by Pierre LeMoyne 
d'Iberville. It is the oldest permanent white settlement 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

Biloxi, considered the nation’s shrimp basket, is para- 
doxically a city of sharply contrasting old and new 

beliefs, 


Mississippi’s numerous lakes and rivers provide ample 
opportunities for fishermen. 


sands of tourists loll under brightly colored beach um- 


brellas, play golf on championship courses, or try thei 
luck from piers or deep-sea fishing schooners. 


out in the Gulf; Old Spanish Fort at Pascagoula, th 
Pirate House at Waveland which, as legend has it, we 
the hideout of the pirate, Lafitte. Also of interest ta 
the average traveler is the Longfellow House at Pas 
cagoula where the immortal poet was supposed tc 
have written his “Building of a Ship.” ge 
The Gulf Coast.country is a land of legend, ome 
of which carries a romantic theme inspired, no doubt 
by the easy, lazy, peaceful life of the region. Bd 
Typical is the story about the Pascagoula River 
which is also known as the “Singing River” because 
its sluggish waters produce a mysterious singing sound, 


Many scientific theories have been advanced, but 4 aa? 
* has been proven. Legend has it that the sound is con- 


nected with the mysterious extinction of the Pasca- 
goula tribe of Indians. The Pascagoulas were a gentle 
tribe of handsome men and shapely women. The Bi- 
loxis, on the other hand, were a tribe calling them- 
selves the first people and extremely jealous of their 
position. A princess of the Biloxi tribe, although be- 
trothed to the chieftain of her tribe, loved a young 
chieftain of the Pascagoulas, and fied with him to his 
tribe. The spurned chieftain of the Biloxi Indians be- 
came enraged and led his braves to war against the 
neighboring Pascagoulas. The Pascagoula chieftain 
begged his tribe to give him up for atonement, but the 
Pascagoulas swore they would either save their young 
chieftain and his bride or perish with them. However, 





Mississippi’s beauties make the beautiful Gulf Coast more 
attractive. 


when thrown into battle against terrible odds, they 
soon lost hope of victory. Faced with the choice of sub- 
jection to the Biloxis or death, they chose suicide. With 
their women and children leading the way into the 
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river, the braves followed with joined hands, each 
chanting his song of death until the last voice was 
hushed by the engulfing waters. 

In sharp contrast to this romantic picture is the hus- 
tling shipyards of the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 
right at the mouth of the river. 

Although all is not play on the Gulf Coast, the chief 
source of income is from the tourist and vacationer who 
comes to play, eat delectable seafood dishes, and enjoy 
a variety of nightlife attractions to be found along this 
gaily lighted playground. 

Nature’s failure to endow this otherwise delightful 
coastline with a sand beach has been one of the Coast's 
biggest drawbacks in attracting tourists. That problem 
is now being solved by the U. S. Engineers, who are con- 


. structing a 27-mile-long, 300-foot-wide sand beach from 


Bay St. Louis to Ocean Springs. It is being pumped in 
from the Sound to protect the world’s longest step-type 
seawall and adjoining U.S. 90, but will provide the re- 
sort area with a valuable piece of real estate which can 
be expected to make it one of the most popular play- 
grounds in the Southland. 


The waters of the Gulf and its tributaries provide 
the sportsmen with some of the best fishing to be found 
anywhere. Countless tons of crabs, shrimp, and small 
fish are poured annually into Mississippi Sound from 
the Louisiana marshes where they breed. These instinc- 
tively find their way up the various river basins to tide- 
water limits. 

Through incredible miles of rivers and bayous, fisher- 
men angle for bass, barfish, crappies, and perch, blue- 
gills, and sea trout. 


Tourists from all over the nation flock to Mississippi’s picturesque and hospitable Gulf Coast. 
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Enormous schools of kingfish, Spanish mackerel, 
lemon fish, crevalle, bonito, dolphin, tarpon, and others 
funnel north from the Yucatan Peninsula to Missis- 
sippi’s Coast through the er Chandeleur Sound 
corridor. 


HISTORICAL ATTRACTIONS 


Marks of Mississippi’s colorful and historic past are 
everywhere in evidence. Jackson, the Capital, is prob- 
ably one of the few capitals of the nation with two 
capitol buildings. The Old Capitol in Jackson, built in 
1837, is one of this modern city’s most historic build- 
ings. There Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay addressed 
the State Legislature, and there Jefferson Davis spoke 
to crowds from the second floor balcony upon his re- 
turn from the Mexican War. 

Jackson’s beautiful new capitol, patterned after the 
national capitol, annually attracts thousands of visitors 
from all over the world. 

Vicksburg, 43 miles west of the capital, guarding 
the mighty Mississippi River from its commanding 
bluffs, is an historical gem for those persons interested 
in the War Between the States. Nearly 300,000 persons 
annually visit the famous Vicksburg National Military r 
Park, established in 1899 to commemorate the cam- 
paign, siege, and defense of the city. The park com- 
prises 1,323 acres possessing rare historic and scenic 
interest. There are 1,598 memorials, monuments, and 
markers in the park; and trenches, the first used in war- 
fare, are still clearly discernible — making Vicksburg 
one of the world’s best marked battlefields. 

Aside from its historic appeal, Vicksburg is interest- 
ing for its U. S. Government activities; the U. S. Water- 
ways Experiment Station, largest hydraulic laboratory 
in the world, is open to tourists for two inspections 
daily. 

Many of the buildings and homes which withstood 
the siege are still intact, the shell-scarred Warren Coun- 
ty Courthouse being one of the oldest. 

Lovers of river lore will discover here the largest 
steamboat ever to operate on the river, the Sprague, 
lovingly referred to by rivermen as “Big Mama.” 


GARDEN TOURS 


Home and Garden Pilgrimages, held in a number of 
towns each Spring, are typical examples of Mississippi's 
hospitable treatment of the visitors who head South 
each year. 

Natchez, considered one of America’s 12 most beats 
tiful cities, is really the originator of the idea which has 
captured the fancy of visitors and caught on like wild- 
fire in other communities. During one month each 
Spring Natchez opens up 30 of its beautiful ante-bellumn 
homes .and allows visitors for a fee to turn back the 
pages of history to the days around 1850 when Natchez 
was queen of the Mississi; ee noe beanies 12 of 
to. 30,000 tov 


View of one of Mississippi's many well equipped State 
Parks. 


Mississippi’s principal historic attractions today are 
pointed out in roadside markers for the convenience of 
the motorist. 

In addition to scores of roadside parks, the state has 
10 state parks which provide overnight accommoda- 
tions, picnic grounds, trailer parks, camp sites, boats 
for fishing and swimming facilities. These are available 
for individuals or groups and are particularly popular 
throughout the summer months. 

These consist of Magnolia State Park, near the Gulf; 
Percy Quinn Park at McComb; Clarkco State Park at 
Quitman; Leroy Percy Park at Durant; Roosevelt 
Park at Morton; Sardis Lake Park at Sardis; Shelby 
State Park at Hattiesburg; Spring Lake Park at Holly 
Springs; Tishomingo Park at Tishomingo; and Tom- 
bigbee Park at Tupelo. 

Mississippi is endowed with a variety of wildlife 
resources. A system of refuges has been set up to pro- 
tect wildlife. The Quail is the most popular game bird 
in Mississippi and affords excellent shooting, particu- 
larly since the war when a shell shortage allowed the 
birds to multiply. Being on the flyways, Mississippi 


Yachting and sailboating lure sportemen to the beautiful 
Gulf Coast. 





also offers excellent duck hunting, and deer are plen- 
tiful in the bottomland areas of the Delta and in other 
heavily wooded sections of the state. 

Although fishing on the Coast has been mentioned, 
it is not confined to that area. Some of the best fresh 
water fishing is to be found in the numerous Cyprus- 
studded Delta lakes, formed by the ever-changing 
course of the Mississippi River. 

Particularly popular is Eagle Lake above Vicksburg, 
Lake Washington at Glen Allen, and the Sardis Dam 
Reservoir in North Mississippi. The latter, .a flood con- 
trol project, is being developed by the government to 
provide greater recreational facilities. 


GOOD ROADS 


The uninitiated will probably be surprised at Mis- 
sissippi’s excellent highways. A network of paved roads 
permits motoring to any section of the state. 

U.S. 61, connecting New Orleans and the Great Lakes 
at Chicago, follows the Mississippi River from Memphis 
south, passing through the fertile cotton-growing Delta, 
Vicksburg, Natchez, and southward to New Orleans. 
U.S. 51, Great Lakes to Gulf route, sweeps through 
the plains and hill country of North Mississippi, past 
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four ‘new flood control projects, Arkabutla, Sardis, 
Enid, and Grenada dams, to Jackson, and on to the 
Gulf. 

Four important U. S. Highways, running east and 
west, and bisecting the state through the north, cen- 
tral, and southern sections, offer a variety of routes 
for the traveler bound east or west. U.S. 78 passes 
through Northeast Mississippi, connecting Birmingham 
and Memphis. U.S. 82, from Birmingham to El Dorado, 
Arkansas, forms a straight line between Columbus and 
Greenville, where it crosses the Mississippi River over 
a modern new bridge. U.S. 80, Savannah to San Diego, 
touches Meridian, Jackson, and Vicksburg, hurdling the 
Ole Man River, passing through Louisiana and Texas. 
U.S. 90 follows the Gulf. 

With traffic over these highways steadily on the in- 
crease, Mississippi is focusing more and more attention 
on the tourist and what he spends. For the third straight 
year, the state has conducted Community Travel Pro- 
motion Programs designed to train its citizens in the 
art of tourist promotion. This program is launched 
each Spring with one month set aside as “Hospitality 
Month.” Between 50 and 75 communities participate 
each year. As a result, the state is rapidly becoming 
known as “The Hospitality State.” 


Beauvoir, home of Jefferson Davis, the Confederacy’s first and only President, is a major tourist attraction. 
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HISTORY 


Nearly a century before the Mayflower anchored at 
Plymouth Rock, Mississippi’s recorded history 
Hernando De Soto, during the winter of 1540 and 1541, 
led his men through the northern part of Mississippi, 
discovering the Mississippi River. It is believed :that 
this discovery was made at a point east of Clarksdale. 

After De Soto, the primeval country was not: dis- 
turbed until far into the 17th century when D'Iberville, 
in 1699, established the first white colony in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. This settlement, at Fort Maurepas 
(now Ocean Springs), served as the first capital of 
New France and was the seat of government for a ter- 
ritory which extended as far east as present-day Pitts- 
burgh and as far west as Yellowstone Park. Using this 
settlement as a base, the French penetrated the sur- 
rounding country to set up Indian trading posts and 
defenses. One of the first of these was Fort Rosalie, es- 
tablished by Bienville in 1716 at the bluffs of Natchez. 

In 1717 the French Colony was taken over by the 
quixotic Scot, John Law, manipulator of the ‘“Missis- 
sippi Bubble.” The demoralizing failure of Law’s Com- 
pany began a series of misfortunes which were to stale- 
mate the colonization efforts of the French. The mas- 


sacre of the garrison at Fort Rosalie by the Natchez | 


Indians, the extension of English claims westward to 
the Mississippi, the blocking of French expansion into 
Northern Mississippi by the British supported Chicasaw 


The old State Capitol Building at Jackson, seat of govern- 
ment in ante-bellum days. 


Indians and the 1736 repulse of the French at Ackia 
spelled the fate of the colony. 


pl const in the Gulf of Mexico, is another point of interest for tourists. 





In 1763, the Treaty of Paris awarded the trans-Ap- 
palachian territory to England. One of the most suc- 
cessful of the British colonizing expeditions was that 
which made the “Jersey Settlement” on the Homochitto 
River in 1772 near Kingston in Adams County. 

After a slight relapse to Spanish control in 1781, 
the territory was ceded to the United States in 1795. 
On April 7, 1798 the Mississippi Territory was created. 
In 1817 Mississippi became a state. 

Because of the fertile soil and the excellent water- 
ways the State had a very rapid increase in population. 
Many of the new settlers became very wealthy. At one 
time, for example, Natchez had 12 of the 75 millionaires 
of the nation. The state development was centered on 
the “Cotton Kingdom.” The apex of this development 
was reached slightly before the time of the Civil War 
and to this day there are many ante-bellum homes 
and estates left in Mississippi marking the high tide 
of fortune reached at that time. 

In 1861 Mississippi became the second Confederate 
State. The fact that a native son, Jefferson Davis, was 
its president drew Mississippi particularly close to the 
Confederacy. The State threw all of its resources into 
the war and upon its loss was not only bankrupt fi- 
nancially but also with regard to population. 

In the four years of war Mississippi furnished ap- 
proximately 80,000 men to the Confederate armies, 
of which less than 20,000 were “present or accounted 
for” when Lee surrendered at Appomattox. The 80,000 


ay 


Mississippi enlistments were greater in total than the 
70,295 white males between the ages of 18 and 45 
listed by the 1860 census in the state. 

After the war Mississippi was faced with the long, 
hard struggle of rebuilding a shattered economy. To 
make this task more difficult was the tremendous loss 
of young men. The economy of the state continued to 
be based primarily on cotton. 

Through the past several decades increased emphasis 
has been placed on crop diversification and improved 
agricultural practices. This program has been, neces- 
sarily, a long range one. However, significant gains 
have been made as shown by the increased prosperity 
of the state. 

Realizing that there is a vital need of balancing di- 
versified agriculture with manufacturing plants, to in- 
sure a more vigorous and stable economy, the legisla- 
ture in 1936 created an Industrial Commission. This 
commission was entrusted. with promoting the indus- 
trial expansion of the state. In 1944 the legislature 
created the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board. Through cooperative and friendly treatment 
the industrial growth of Mississippi has been rapid, 
with resultant economic growth of the state’s people. 

The progress in Mississippi is no sudden boom. Its 
prosperous rise in recent years has been gradual and 
solid with no outward synthetic effects, even in war- 
time. Its growth will continue because its people want 


_ it to progress and will work untiringly toward this goal. 


View of the National Military Park at Vicksburg, showing modern Mississippi River bridge in the distance. 
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Since 1906 Lamar Life has contributed to the prog“ess of Mississippi 
by financing its homes and businesses. For the past twenty years the 
people of Mississippi have bought more insurance from Lamar Life 
than any other legal reserve company. 


We believe that this expression of mutual confidence will continue 
to be an important factor in the growth and development of Mississippi. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Under-side Illuminator 


Pyle National Co., 1334 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 51, 111.—Overhead suspension, under- 
side illuminator, trade name Anchorlite, hav- 
ing innumerable industrial uses wherever 
good illumination is required temporarily in- 


Anchorlite 


side equipment such as freight cars and trucks 
and trailers while at loading platforms, or 
underneath equipment in auto service sta- 
tions, repair shops, locomotive and railroad 
car shops and in warehouses and stock roo 
for lower bin lighting. . 

The Anchorlite is convenient, always avail- 
able for immediate use, yet always overhead 
out of the way; no time lost finding or im- 
provising a support for hand-lamps; finding 
extension cords and plug outlets; untangling 
cords, according to the company. 


Tool Stand 


Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, Dlinois 
—A tool stand that is said to give steady, 
sturdy performance around production ma- 
chines, mountings for small tools and parts 
containers for assembly lines. It is avail- 
able in either stationary or portable models. 

Intermediate trays are all interchangeable 
and punched for attachment of drawers. The 
tools stand, with casters, is 3744 inches high. 
—— measure 20 by 28 inches and 24 by 36 
ncnes. 


Refueling Pump 


Ossian Engineering Co., Ossian, Ind. — 
Low-cost electric power refueling pump, 
known as the Fill-Rite Model PM-622. Its 
unique simplicity in construction—resulting 
in lowest possible cost—is the keynote 
throughout, states the company. 

The motor and pumping chamber are 
bolted together, permitting a direct drive 
rotor, making the unit both compact and 
attractive. 

A special Fill-Rite theft-protection feature 
is an interlocking nozzle and switch mechan- 


ism. The pump can be locked with switch: 


off and with the nozzle in its protective 
housing. 


Pistol Grip Screwdrivers 


Ina. dant Pn +i, 


P P Tool Company, 
Aurora, Dlinois—A new line of pistol grip 
screwdrivers has been added to Thor's Silver 
Line portable electric tool series. 





The new Thor line, identified as the ““ED"’ 
series, is available in thirteen attachment 
and speed variations for driving up to No. 
12 screws and for setting nuts up to % inch 
thread. 

The ED series are available in speeds of 
500, 800, and 1,000 r.p.m. in all straight and 
25 degree angle attachment models, and 660 
and 880 r.p.m. in right angle models, with 
positive kick-back and double-slip clutches. 


Three Pole Relay 


Ebert Electronics Co., 185-09 Jamaica Ave.; 
Hollis 7, Long Island, N. ¥.—Relay, type 
Em-7, a three pole relay employing one coil. 
The Tungsten contacts are hermetically 
sealed in hydrogen-filled glass tubes. Three 
standard Ebert Type EMT tubes are used 
in one coil structure. This construction pro- 
vides a reliable and positive simultaneous 
contacting means for loads up to 35 amps. 
at 115 volts AC, or 25 Amps. at 220 volts 
AC. per contact. 

These relays can be supplied with all three 
contacts either normally open or normally 
closed, or with any combination of normally 
open and normally closed contacts. Because 
of the unique hermetic structure and mer- 
cury-to-mercury contact, test relays have 
withstood over 10,000,000 operations without 


_ failure, according to the company. 


Materials Handling Tongs 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. ¥.—Gifford- 
Wood container tongs for handling small, 
heavy cartons of materials such as rubber 
tile, glazed tile, etc. These tongs allow the 
user to easily pick up and carry compara- 
tively heavy, unwieldy small packages or 
cartons of a size and weight similar to as- 


-phait-tile containers. (Maximum dimensions 


of 10% inches). It is said these tongs may also 
be used for carrying bundles of shingles or 
packages of like nature. In addition to the 
advantage of increased ease of handling, 
contractors report several narrow items may 
be carried at one time reducing handling 
time. It is claimed that the flat, serrated 
pressure plates, while exerting increased 
gripping pressure in direct proportion to 
weight carried, will not mar surface of ma- 
terial carried. 











Container Tongs 


It is suggested that these tongs will prove 
of equal value in any plant where the han- 
dling of small, heavy cartons is a part of 
the daily routine. 


Gasoline Hammer 


Barco Mfg. Co., Dept. J-17, 1801 W. Winne- 
mace Ave., Chicago 40, Ili.—Improved models 
of Barco Portable Gasoline Hammers, featur- 
ing new ignition, greater portability, and in- 
creased operating convenience. Used exten- 
sively in the construction field and by munici- 
palities, utilities, and many industries for 
pavement breaking, rock drilling, spading, 
and tamping, the hammers are distinguished 
by a simplified arrangement of parts made 











Barco Hammer 


possible by use of a new and highly com- 

pact ignition coil-vibrator-condenser assembly 

= is now located in the right hammer 
e. 


The company states that a number of ad- 
vantages are afforded by this new arrange 
ment. The coil-vibrator-condenser assembly 
weighs only a few ounces. It replaces a coil 
several times heavier and larger which for- 
merly was a separate part connected to the 
hammer by heavy cable. By locating the coil 
in the handle, the length of the high tension 
lead is reduced from ten feet to about five 
inches thereby making for better ignition. 


Brightener Process 


Gill Corp., 5817 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—Smoothex nickel brightener process 
said to assure industry of a new, fast, low 
cost lustrous nickel-plating method. 

The process consists of a new organic addi- 
tion agents, (1) Smoothex #400, a primary 
brightener in powder form; (2) Smoothex 
#50, a secondary brightener in liquid form; 
Smoothex #200, a wetting agent in paste 
form that helps to control pitting. By the 
use of Smoothex #400, #50, #200 in a stand- 
ard Watts formula, brightness is obtained 
right from the start of the plating cycle, and 
lustre intensity gains until the maximum 
brilliance is reached. 


Low Heat Heater 


Hynes Division of the Martin-Quaid Co., 
1848 Sedgley Ave., Phila. $2, Pa.—Complete 
line of tubular heaters that provide low den- 
sity electric heat for oils, tars, resins and 
other viscous fluids. The Hynes Tubular heat- 
er differs from so called ‘‘immersion heaters’’ 
in that the design permits large input capac- 
ity without exceeding critical heat density 
limitations of the fluid being heated. Previous 
problems in electric heating such as carbon- 
ization and other forms of fluid breakdown 
resulting from local overheating are elimi- 
nated. 

By using various combinations of tube and 
element and assemblies, the heaters can be 
provided to fulfill most requirements, as to 
total input capacity, heat density, and con- 
forming to the physical requirements of the 
tank or vessel. 
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Hole-Saver 


Reck Bit Sales & Service Co., 2514 E. 
Cumberland St., Phila. 25, Pa.—Rock Bit 
Hole-Saver, a simple, positive-acting tool 
used to reclaim lost bits and drill steel broken 
off in the hole. It is attached to a threaded 
steel the same as a bit, a few light blows 
of the hammer causes the Hole-Saver to grip 
the broken rod securely, allowing for quick 
easy removal of broken rod and bit. 

According to the company, the Hole-Saver 
is guaranteed to satisfy and save you money. 


7-Inch Electric Saw 


Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass.—7-inch 
portable electric saw, light weight (only 11 
pounds) suitable for general construction and 
maintenance work. 

It is the smallest size saw which will make 
45 degree mitre cuts in finished 2 inch lum- 
ber, thus providing capacity to handle 90 
per cent of all ordinary sawing jobs, states 
the company. Maximum safety is assured by 
a completely guarded saw and instant trigger 
switch control. 


Miniature Insulated Wires 


Tensolite Insulated Wire Co., Inc., Tarry- 
tewn, N. Y.—Production of tensulated minia- 
ture wires so small that 350 wires pass through 
half a paper clip. Each wire consists of four 
strands of No. 40 copper wire so that 1400 
strands occupy an area of % inch by % inch. 

This new degree of miniaturization was 
made possible by tensulation, the exclusive 


Tensulated Wires 


development of the company. This new proc- 
ess makes it practical to provide low voltage, 
hookup wires, shielded lead wires, and small 
flexible cables that are tailor-made to suit 
the special needs of those who use them. 


Sensitizer 


Pyramid Instrument Corporation, 49 How- 
ard Street, New Yerk—A time-saving ac- 
cessory, the amprobe 10 x sensitizer, which 
is said to combine the service of the original 
sensitizer and the 1x split plug in one in- 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Portable Projection Set 


Audio & Video Products Corp., 1650 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y¥.—Portabie 
projection set said to make every office desk- 


projector, with built-in right angle picture 
throw, and a fold-away screen comprise this 
portable audition-viewer which is called 
‘*Telejector."’ 

The screen is the same size as the picture 
tube of a 12% inch TV receiver and is masked 
to simulate the exact effect of viewing in the 
heme. Space is provided in the screen com- 
partment for a 1200’ reel of 16 mm film. Both 
the screen and the projector cases have 
luggage type carrying handles to make it 
easy for one person to handle them. 


Electric Recorders 


Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn.—Line of 
recording voltmeters and ammeters, identi- 
fied as the ‘‘Series 500"' electric recorders. 
These instruments make a continuous record 
of voltage or current on an 8inch circular 
chart, similar to previous models made by 
the company for many years. 

The new Series 500 instruments feature an 
entirely new measuring mechanism and a 
number of other basic improvements. The 
moving-iron measuring mechanism produces 
a high actuating torque at a low electrical 
burden. The mechanism has shock-protected 
precision stainless steel bearings, magnetic 
damping, and a locking device to prevent 
damage due to rough handling. 


Dirt Collector 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 1, 
Ohie—Dirt-fall collector, destined for use by 
industries and municipalities for locating 


- sources of air-pollution, and said to give the 


direction from which large quantities of dirt 
come. The dirt-fall collector will be made 
for commercial use by the Eberbach & Son 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

According to the maker the unit can col- 
lect heavy dirt from any direction the wind 
may be blowing. The Institute points out that 
for an exact record of the sources of heavy 
contamination, the instrument must be ex- 
posed for 30-day collection period for several 
months in a location that is representative of 
a given area. 


Brake Release 


American Safety Table Co., 224 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Brake release for attach- 
ment to its motor drives, designed to increase 
output, cut operator fatigue, and decrease 
costs of sewing operations, 


Cylinder-Finish Tubing 


Tube Reducing Corp., Wallington, N. J.— 
Cylinder-Finish Tubing, especially applicable 
for use as hydraulic cylinders, shock ab- 
sorbers and other applications where pres- 
sure must be converted into mechanical 
movement. 

Producei in bores ranging from approxi- 
mately 1% to 6 inches depending upon wall 
thickness, the tubing is free of scratches, 
pits and other irregularities which are ironed 
out whén the tube is sized by pressure exerted 
between two dies and mandrel, according to 
the manufacturer. 


Nesting Skid 


The Bloom System Inc., 19148 W. Davison 


struction, are designed for use with all types 


of hydraulic and electric floor trucks. Thirty 
skids are easily nested in a small area, and 
occupy a total height of only five feet from 
floor level to the top of the stack, according 
to the company. skids are said to be 


light enough to be easily handled by one 
man. 














Bloom Skids 


The manufacturer states that the new 
skids permit more efficient use of existing 
floor space, and result in added handling 
capacity for the movement of materials and 
stock. Bloom skids are available in standard 
models, as well as in specially designed units 
to meet individual requirements. Additional 
information may be had by writing the 
manufacturer listed above. 


Fork Lift Attachment 


Kwik-Mix Company, Port Washington, 
Wis., a subsidiary of the Keehring Co. of 
Milwaukee—Low-cost, power-driven fork lift 
attachment for the Moto-Bug, a power wheel- 
barrow. Other interchangeable front end 
attachments that can be fitted to the Moto- 
Bug include a gravity dump hopper body, 
flatbed platform, scraper blade and a manual- 
operated fork lift. 














Moto-Bug Attachment 


Designed to speed material handling opera- 
tions in industrial plants, shops and in con- 
struction work, the power-driven fork lift 

great] y increases the versatility of the Moto- 
Bug by quick handling of pallets, boxes, bar- 
rels, crates and other bulky objects, accord- 
ing to the company. 
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San Antonio Seen as Center 
of Large Ceramics Industry 


Discovery of raw material sources of 
sufficient magnitude to make San An- 
tonio a ceramic manufacturing center, 
as well as to permit development of a 
sizable mineral processing industry in 
South Texas, has been reported by South- 
west Research Institute. 

These facts came to light upon com- 
pletion of a six-month preliminary sur- 
vey of the area’s ceramic production 
potentials by the Institute’s Mineralogy 
Department. Authorized by a city gov- 
ernment bureau, the survey was con- 
ducted by Mr. John Funnell, ceramic 
engineer and economic geologist. 

“The ceramic industry requires readily 
available sources of kaolin, ball clays, 
tale, flint, feldspar and other materials. 
All were found in abundance in the area,” 
Mr. Funnel! said. “In addition, it requires 
an adequate source of low cost fuel for 
which the ample supply of natural gas 
in the region is satisfactory.” 

Among facts uncovered by the ceramic 
engineer were the existence of sub- 
stantial quantities of kaolin, plastic clays, 
tale and feldspar in the immediate San 
Antonio area. Laboratory tests showed 
the kaolin compared favorably with 
Georgia kaolins imported into Texas. 

“As much as thirty-two per cent of 
kaolin has been washed from the sandy 
raw material in which it occurs im- 
mediately east of San Antonio,” Mr. Fun- 
nell reported. “Of excellent quality, this 


kaolin has been incorporated in tile and 
white ware bodies in the laboratory with 
good results.” 

The ceramic engineer continued that a 
clay found a few miles south of the city 
had been treated to produce a quality 
clay burning to a near white color at 
2000°F. 

“This material,” Mr. Funnell related, 
“has been successfully utilized as a con- 
stituent in wall tile bodies. Other clays 
in the area have been used to produce 
art wares and stone ware. 

“These clays have fusion points in the 
range of 2700 to 3000°F. and, in addition 
to their use in the production of refrac- 
tory bodies, saggers and wad clays, they 
can be utilized as substitutes for a por- 
tion of the ball clays now being imported 
into this region by ceramic plants.” 

The engineer reported talc occurring 
in Gillespie and Blanco counties im- 
mediately north of San Antonio had been 
found suitable for use in wall tile bodies. 

In the Institute’s laboratories, tile pro- 
duced entirely from raw materials ob- 
tained in the region was found to com- 
pare favorably with that produced from 
imported materials. 

“Feldspar in Llano County north of 
San Antonio has been examined in pre- 
himinary laboratory experiments, and 
chemical analysis shows it to be of very 
good quality,” Mr. Funnell continued. 
“This material has been successfully em- 
ployed in the production of glass and 
glazes during.the investigatory program. 
We have learned also that it is being used 


in Mexico in the production of enameled 
wares and glass ware.” 

Mr. Funnell reported that his survey 
indicated more than 30,000 tons of raw 
ceramic materials were being imported 
into Texas annually. A substantial por- 
tion of the’ finished products are being 
shipped to Midwest and Pacific Coast 
points. 

“Dolomite and limestone which are 
widely used by the ceramic industry are 
present in tremendous quantities in this 
area, as is generally known,” Mr. Fun- 
nell said. “Nearly all of the basic ma- 
terials necessary to the ceramic industry 
are found in South Central Texas. It is 
our opinion that suitable materials are 
available for the mining and processing 
of more than one-half of the ceramic raw 
materials presently imported into the 
state. Further, at least 80 to 90 per cent 
of the raw material requirements of 
many ceramic plants can be found in the 
region.” 


Blaw-Knox Receives Order 
for Towers from Florida Power 


Blaw-Knox Company has received an 
order from the Florida Power Co. of St. 
Petersburg for 2,400 tons of transmission 
towers, costing approximately $700,000. 
The award covers the fabrication of 336 
high line towers, which will form a trans- 
mission line designed to increase the flow 
of electricity to the growing industries of 
Florida. 
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Fulton 
Bean's Ferry 
White Springs 





Locate Your Plant on the 


MISSISSIPPIAN RAILWAY 


IN NORTHEAST MISSISSIPPI 


Clays, 
Hydro-Electric Power, Natural Gas 
and an abundance of GOOD labor. 


BEST TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
IN ONE OF THESE FRIENDLY COMMUNITIES: 
Smithville 
Flinn 
South Amory 


Cattle, 


FOR FULL DATA ON FREIGHT RATES, 
SCHEDULES AND COST OF SITES, 
WRITE THE PRESIDENT, E. L. PUCKETT. 


MISSISSIPPIAN RAILWAY 
AMORY, MISSISSIPPI 
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LOOK NO FURTHER 


ABERDEEN 


ls Opportunity Number One 
or Industry! 
Weigh These Points Carefully 


@ Proximity to Marketing Centers 
@ Ample and Willing Labor 

@ Attractive, Economical Plantsites 
@ Mild, Healthful Climate 

© Good Transportation 


@ Low Cost Power and Fuel - = 
@ Abundant Process Water Send for this Brochure 


@ Ideal Community Life WP ge se thet this fs the, bast 


eae ° her 
@ Government and Citizens Friendly to pega os ie lig wd a 


surveys available, free. 


ABERDEEN CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


CITY HALL e ABERDEEN, MISSISSIPP! 











AMORY, MISSISSIPPI 


“Where Industry and Agriculture 
Work Together” 


Amory, located in Monroe County, in an active industrial and 
agricultural region, where industry and agriculture work together 
to make this section of Mississippi an idea! location for new 
industries. 





Amory is on the main line of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad with direct connections 
to Birmingham, Mobile, Pensacola, Memphis, St. Louis, and Kansas City. It is served by 
pag on wishes two fleets of freight trucks, and the Transcontinental Trailways; applications for franchises 

ole aa " nape by Dixie Greyhound and American pending. Southern Airlines has regular service to 
segrenagh oe Columbus Air Base, which is only 26 miles away. There are paved highways making 

ts nie of oui, connections with the rest of the state and neighboring states. 

fuel and water are avail- Development of agriculture in Monroe County has the interest and backing of not onlv 
able. the farm producers, but also the business interests of the county. The agricultural program 


There is also an excelivat has the cooperation and guidance of the Mississippi Statz Extension Service. 

eae cand Peetiry Poultry production is rapidly growing in this area. The poultry producers are directed 
. t by poultry specialists of this and other counties, and by the Smith-Hughes men of the 

county high schools. 











Fer Additional Information write: 


CHAMBER ( OF COMMERCE, Amory. Mississippi 

















GIVE HIM A 


SPIRATUBE 
You can help speed up production 
by giving him air when and where 


Retractable, durable, efficient, 
light-weight, non-collapsible Spira- 
tube follows him around corners, 
down shafts, above and below 
decks, into out-of-the-way places 
. . « BLOWING OR EXHAUSTING. 
Designed for maximum air passage. 
Sections couple tight, fast, for 
permanent or portable service. 
Spiratube fits into present systems. 
Standard sizes for all requirements 
immediately available from well- 
stocked distributors — Coast-to- 
Coast. Used by leading public utili- 
ties, shops, mines, shipyards, and 
industry everywhere. 


Send for your copy 


Also Makers of today 


AYRTUBE 
FLEXPLYTE 
THERMATUBE 


Literature 
‘Available 


Write Dept. 
r p 


FLEXBLE TUBIN 


GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A 


Western Office: 
416 Citizens Bank Bidg. 
Pesedena 1, California 








BUSINESS NOTES 





Williams Tractor Co., Louisville, has 
been appointed Kentucky distributor for 
equipment built by Pioneer Engineering 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In making the appointment, K. E. 
Brunsdale, Vice President of Pioneer, 
stated that the appointment of the Wil- 
liams Tractor Co. could be expected to 
give complete coverage of the state with 
a well balanced efficient sales force of a 
dozen active salesmen. In addition, it can 
be expected that all details of service 
will be handled with dispatch and cour- 
tesy. 

Included in the well-known Pioneer 
line are jaw crushers, roll crushers, feed- 
ers, screen, conveyors, as well as com- 
plete rock and gravel plants, both sta- 
tionary and portable, and central-mix as- 
phalt plants. 

Williams Tractor Co. is located at 3800 
Crittenden Drive, Louisville 9; phone AT- 
wood 3321. 


The Miami box plant of National Con- 
tainer Corp., 3700 N.W. 54th Street, N. Y., 
formerly operated as its Miami Division, 
has been transferred to Miami National 
Container Corp., a newly formed Florida 
corporation which will be a subsidiary 
of the parent company, National Con- 
tainer Corp. of Delaware. 

Lee Lebow is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the new company and 
Charles Ordintz is assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

Keren Te OMT see 

J. T. Cushing, General Sales Manager 
of the Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio, an- 
nounces the appointment of the Dal- 
rymple Equipment Co. of Memphis as 
distributors of Lorain power shovels and 
cranes. Their territory includes Western 
Tennessee to and including the counties 
of Henry, Benton, Decatur and Hardin 
on the East; in Mississippi, north of and 
including the counties of Coahoma, Quit- 
man, Panola, Lafayette, Pontotoc, Lee 
and Itawamba; in Arkansas, the counties 
of Cross, Mississippi, Crittendon, St. 
Francis, Lee and Phillips. They will sell 
and service the complete line of Lorain 
power shovels, cranes, draglines, clam- 
shells and hoes that are available in the 
one-half yard to 2-yard classes on both 
crawler and rubber-tire mountings. 

ees . 

Keener Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has appointed W. M. Sanner Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., as exclusive representa- 
tives in Maryland. Sanner will handle the 
complete line of Keener tags, from the 
largest to the smallest. Sanner’s offices 
are located on the northeast corner of 
Commerce and Water Sts. 

sees 

The Harding: Co., Inc., 240 Arch St., 
York, Pa., has announced the appointment 
of William H. Shank as public relations 
supervisor of the Hardinge organization, 
in addition to his present duties as adver- 
tising manager. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Shank will be 
responsible for disseminating informa- 
tion concerning company public relation 


policies via the press and through various 
publications. He will also represent the 
company in connection with industry and 
community activities. 

* s s 

Formation of a company for the manu- 
facture of steel products has been an- 
nounced by John N. Marshall, chairman 
of the board of directors and president 
of Granite City Steel Company, Granite 
City, Ill. The firm is Grance Steel Prod- 
ucts, a fully owned subsidiary of Granite 
City Steel. 

Granco Steel Products was formed, 
Marshall stated, to provide the parent 
company with an independent subsidiary 
to manufacture various construction and 
consumer products which generally 
manufactured and sold through channels 
other than those supplied by Granite 
City Steel’s sales outlets. Such subsidi- 
aries are common among the large steel 
producers. 

Officers of Granco which has been in- 
corporated usder the laws of Illinois 
are: Jehn N. Marshall, president; J. D. 
Streett, executive vice-president; Bengt 
F. Friberg, vice-president and general 
manager; and W. F. Hoelscher, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

s * 

Schutte & Koerting Company, Manu- 
facturing Engineers, on the occasion of 
their 75th Anniversary, announce the 
consolidation of general offices and man- 
ufacturing facilities in one location in an 
enlarged modern plant at Cornwells 
Heights, Bucks County, Penna. 

General offices and some light manu- 
facturing were formerly located at 12th 
and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia. 

The new plant is strategically located 
20 miles Northeast of Philadelphia and 5 _ 
miles South of Bristol, Penna., on the 
banks of the Delaware River, convenient — 
to the main line of the Pennsylvania ' 
Railroad. This location is particularly ad- 
vantageous since it is the heart of an 
area destined for considerable industrial 
expansion. 

* e s 

The Patterson Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio, has announced 
the removal of their New York district 
offices from the RKO Building to new and 
enlarged quarters in Suite 5115, Empire 
State Building. Both the machinery and 
process engineering division of the com- 
pany will be located at this new ad- 
dress. 

s + s 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company an- 
nounced the move of its Chicago sales of- 
fice to Suite 1124, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
MMlinois. 

Occupancy of new quarters provides ad- 
ditional office and conference space re- 
quired by expanding operations. The Chi- 
cago sales office has been located in the 
Field building since 1947. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, 
also maintains sales offices in Boston, 
New York, Louisville and Los Angeles. 
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A. H. CAUTHEN, Chairman 
G6. H, KING, JR. 


B. C. SHACKLEFORD 
Commissioners 


CITY OWNED AND OPERATED 
Electric, Water and Gas Systems 
CANTON, MISSISSIPPI 


Canton has owned and successfully operated its public utility system since 1896. 
The system is entirely debt free and modern in every respect. 


To the manufacturer looking for a location in the deep South, the Canton Munici- 
pal Utilities can offer you four important things, namely: 


1. Firm electric power 
2. Abundance of yatural gas 
3. Excellent deep well water 


4. Unexcelled hospitality and cooperation 


Canton Municipal Utalities | msi 


R. V. MUSTIN 
Asst. Superintendent 




















2431 SALES PROSPECTS 


1951 Edition Available Now 


Most complete and up-to-date list of 2,431 new in- 
dustrial plants and plant expansions—proposed and 
completed—within the 16 Southern and South- 
western states during the last 12 months. Compiled 
by states and cities. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is an excel- 


lent and valuable sales prospect list for any company 
that sells to Southern business. 


$1.00 per copy 


Send check or money order today for your copies 
of the 


1951 “dition of 
NEw AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


A Business Service Publication of 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


7 Baltimore 3, Maryland 











Strategic ] ocation | 


with respect to both raw materials and 


markets, plus unsurpassed transporta- 
tion by rail and water, make Vicks- 
burg an ideal location for industry. 


dustry. 
The counsel and credit of two strong, 


progressive banks will make oppor- 


tunity mean more. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 


The First National Bank & Trust Company 
The Merchants National Bank & Trust Company 
THE VICKSBURG CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Members of Federal Deposit insurance Corporation. 











Central of Georgia Acts 
to Speed LCL Shipments 


Faster freight service on less-than- 
carload shipments has been expanded by 
the Central of Georgia Railway. 

Through combination rail-truck serv- 
ice, the Central on May 2 began expedited 
handling of less-than-carload shipments 
over five new routes in Georgia: Atlanta- 
Barnesville, Macon-Thomaston, Macon- 
Athens, Macon-Porterdale, and Macon- 
Dublin. 

Central officers said speed up in han- 
dling less-than-carload shipments is the 
primary purpose of the new service. Pre- 
vailing rates by rail apply to the truck 
operations, and all shipments move un- 
der railroad responsibility on railway 
bills of lading. 

This new service is not limited to 
“picked” cargoes, but any less-than-car- 
load freight offered for shipment will be 
accepted. 

Tractors and trailers for the new serv- 
ice are manned by experienced drivers 
and conform completely to federal and 
state regulations, including weight, size 
and speed. 


Rail-truck service was first inaugu- 
New textile laboratories described as apg bored wey most Fainsigena nee rated the beginning of this year between 
officially recently at Spartanburg, S. C., at man-Uhler, southern represen ; 
tives for the Hilton-Davis Chemical Company Division of Sterling Drug Inc., fer ee ee ee ee 
producers of dyestuffs, intermediates and pigments and world’s largest producers Pen / Pp 
of flushed colors. Hilton-Davis is located in Cincinnati, Ohio. Present at the ‘Té™mendously successful, thus the reason 
opening ceremonies were approximately 100 textile manufacturers and scientists for its expansion to include other areas 
from seven States served by Blackman-Uhler and Hilton-Davis. served by the Central of Georgia. 
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GREENVILLE 
Elizabeth 
Indianola 
Moorhead 
Greenwood 
iimichael 

e@ Europe 

@ Mathiston 
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@ West Point 


COLUMBUS 


Locate Your MISSISSIPPI Plant in 


One of the Prosperous, Progressive Communities 


ON THE DELTA ROUTE 
Dependable Freight Service From, To Jgbnce: the rich industrial opportunities available in the very 


and Through the Mississippi Valley : mye ~/ South's most strategic region... the area served 
interchanging at y The Delta Route. 
Columbus with GM and O, Frisco and check these features: 

Southern State Cooperation 
West Point, GM and O and 1.C. Hitghte De eloped Utility aes 

: evelo; ystems 

+ sas a sting Abundant Skilled and Unskilled Labor 

wond, 1.0. Proximity of All Raw Materials 
Greeawood, I.C. ideal Climatic Conditions 
Moorhead, 1.C. Adequate Housing Conditions 
Elizabeth, 1.C. 


These advantages, plus the efficient a vided 
Greenville, 1.C. by The Columbus and Greenville Railway Company, ous this 
region a choice industrial location. 
For complete information about opportunities in the area served 
by The Delta Route, write to: 





Z. P. HAWKINS, Traffic Manager 


aoe COLUMBUS and GREENVILLE RAILWAY CO. 


General ofices: © COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
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COLUMBUS 


INVITES 
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' 


to become a part of a city » not foo small » 


not too large » population » 17,500 « « « « 


Attractive Plant Sites 
Willing Labor Supply 
Near Marketing Centers 
Low Cost Power and Fuel 
Abundant Process Water 
Healthful Mild Climate 
Cooperative Government 
Excellent Air and Rail Service 





For detailed information write, wire or phone 


Columbus Chamber of Commerce 


Columbus, Mississippi 


























Enterprise Pays Off 
for Penningtons in S. C. 


The story of how native South Carolina 
enterprise and initiative can develop a 
small operation into a manufacturing 
concern of importance was told again in 
the announcement of the latest expansion 
of the Pennington Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Columbia; which specializes in 
camping textiles. 

The locally-owned and operated com- 
pany has begun production in a new plant 
costing approximately $75,000, a little over 
five years after it was started on a very 
modest basis, according to a statement 
issued jointly by Dave M. Pennington, 
owner of the company, and Charles N. 
Plowden, director of the State Research, 
Planning and Development Board. 

Located on State Route 262 near the 
Veterans’ Hospital, the new Pennington 
plant is of brick, steel and concrete, with 
4,400 square feet of floor space. It is of 
modern construction, with radiant floor 
heating and an air-cooling system for 
year-round comfort. 


Following their usual custom since they 
founded the business together in 1946, Mr. 
Penington and his wife, the former Aileen 
Scott of Greenville, designed the building 
themselves and supervised its construc- 
tion. In the near future they plan to build 
an employee cafeteria and to add a new 
section to the building which will provide 
2,800 square feet of additional floor space. 
The new location is on a site which will 
permit future growth to a maximum of 
20,000 square feet. 

The company produced its first manu- 
factured article, a domestic apron, in 
January, 1946. At that time the Penning- 
tons owned only four sewing machines, 
of the single-needle type, and they em- 
ployed two persons. Mrs. Pennington su- 
pervised sewing and kept the books, while 
Mr. Pennington did the cutting and han- 
dled sales. The couple worked day and 
night to get their little business started. 

Today there is Pennington merchandise 
in almost every community in the United 
States. They are now employing about 35 
persons regularly, and operate approxi- 
mately 60 machines, including the finest 
available industrial cutting, sewing and 








Gary-Riveted Grating 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 
Open Steel Fleer Greting Division 
2700 East Fifth Avense, Gary, lndiese 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Sead for ettrective paper-weight 
semple, which is yours fer the 
esking. Cetelogees spon request. 


:: Gary Stair Treads 











trimming machines. The company’s cur- 
rent production permits the manufacture 
of 2,000 dozen units per week. 

The Penningtons use South Carolina 
cotton materials in nearly all their pro- 
duction, and their employees are mostly 
South Carolinians. Both are quick to 
praise the character, loyalty and produc- 
tivity of their employees, many of whom 
have been with them for several years. 


Bendix Enters New Field, 
Teaches Advanced Radar 


The radio division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. revealed last month that a school 
for training military and Bendix person- 
nel in maintenance and operation of the 
latest radar and other communications 
equipment is being operated in buildings 
located on a forty-acre tract at the old 
Pimlico airport on the northwest boun- 
dary of Baltimore. 


Marking both the dedication of the 
new school, which had already turned out 
two classes of graduates from its eight- 
week course and the anniversary of uni- 
fication of the country’s armed services, 
the ceremony included a demonstration 
of radar equipment which Bendix is now 
shipping at the rate of $1,000,000 worth 
weekly. 

Edward K. Foster, vice president and 
general manager of the radio division, in 
his welcoming address pointed out that 
electronics equipment has become so 
complex that his company has of neces- 
sity entered a new field—teaching the 
knowledge developed by years of experi- 
ence as a pioneer in radar and aircraft 
radio. 

Col. Robert Griffin, director of com- 
munications and electronics at Langley 
Field, represented the air force on the ps 
occasion. He stressed the importance of 
the school to present day military opera- 
tions which require a high percentage of | 
electronics specialists in their execution. 

L. F. Graffis, chief Bendix field engi- 
neer, is director of the school. 

The present two shift daily schedule is 
being increased to three, thus doubling 
the facilities for training electronic spe- 
cialists who in turn give professional 
level instruction to Navy and air force 
operational units. 








PLANTERS OIL MILL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTONSEED and SOYA BEAN PRODUCTS 


OWNED BY MISSISSIPP! COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CO. 


GREENWOOD, MISS. 
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GATEWAY TO THE DELTA 


AN INVITATION FROM TO INDUSTRY 
MISSISSIPPI 


/ 


The Best Spot For That New Plant! 


Our mild Southern weather permits efficient one-floor operation, 
cuts building and maintenance costs. 


More people live within a 60 mile radius of Greenwood than 
any other city in the state. 


Workers are willing—in the rich Delta Region. No unioniza- 


tion of any type. The city has only nine-tenths of one percent foreign 
born population. 


GREENWOOD has adequate transportation facilities: Illinois 
Central’s main freight line—north and south; Columbus and Green- 
ville Railway—east and west. Five trucking companies, two bus lines 
and Chicago and Southern Airlines serve the city. 


Natural gas, electric power and pure water are plentiful here 
in Mississippi’s Largest Cotton Market. 


So won’t you come live with us, where, you too, will find OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN A LAND WHERE IT’S FUN TO BE ALIVE. 


Let us mail you our new Industrial Booklet. 
All inquiries treated confidentially. 


GREENWOOD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. BOX 848 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 





JUNE MINGTEEN FiFTY-O88 | 





J. P. Stevens Completes 
Alterations at Greenville, S. C. 


Work has been completed on an addi- 
tion to and remodeling of the Cotton and 
Procurement and Research Building of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., which increases the area of the 
original building by some fifty per cent, 
according to an announcement by W. 
Gordon McCabe, Jr., Manager of the Raw 
Cotton Department of the Stevens Com- 
pany. 

The original building’s 2900 square feet 
of floor space has been increased by 1665 
square feet, making a total of 4565 square 
feet. This latest improvement increases 
the cotton classifying room from 800 to 
2250 feet. Offices in the building have also 
been rearranged and the structure in- 
cludes modern laboratory facilities for 
grading cotton. 


Harbison-Walker Reports 
On Expansion Program 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., will 
build a new $3,500,000 silica plant at 
Downington, near Philadelphia, Pa., ac- 
cording to an announcement” by E. A. 
Garber, president. 

This plant will be in addition to the 
scheduled $22 million expansion program 
already announced by Harbison-Walker. 
It will be a duplicate of the Windham, 


Ohio plant the company will complete 
about the end of 1951. 

Decision to build this new silica plant 
was based on the increased need for 
coke. The Downington plant will be used 
to produce materials for lining the in- 
dustrial furnaces used in coke produc- 
tion. Downington was selected as the 
plant site because of its nearness to the 
new U. S. Steel Company Fairless Works 
and other nearby plants. 

Mr. Garber also revealed that Harbi- 
son-Walker’s new clay brick unit at 
Bessemer, Alabama will be in operation 
by July, permitting capacity at that plant 
to be doubled. A new tunnel kiln already 


in operation has increased production at’ 


the Fulton, Mo. works by 25 per cent. 

Potential capacity of the Harbison- 
Walker magnesite plant at Cape May, 
New Jersey is expected to be doubled 
by July, as will production at Fairfield, 
Ala, by the end of 1951. Expansion which 
will add one-third to the present capaci- 
ties at East Chicago, Ind. and Baltimore, 
Md. will be under way by the last quar- 
ter of this year. 


Missouri Portland Cement 
Plans $Million Plant 


A “push button” cement plant costing 
several million dollars will be built by 
the Missouri Portland Cement Co. at 
Sugar Creek, Mo. This plant, which will 
be completed sometime in 1952 will be 


largely automatic and will double pres- 
ent plant capacity of 100,000 barrels per 
month. 

President M. Moss Alexander also an- | 
nounced that within five years, the 
existing plant will be replaced by a dupli- 
cate of the proposed unit. To be built are 
three groups of silos towering 110 feet, 
a city’s-block length of cement kilns, a 
mill room, machine shops, crushing, 
blending, and grinding facilities, and the 
most modern dust collectors. Grading of 
the site is taking place now, and during 
the summer, steel will be collected for 
the start of construction in September. 


Sauereisen Cements Ships 
Large Order to Chile 


Sauereisen Cements Co., Sharpsburg 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., have recently 
completed a shipment of eight carloads 
of acid-proof cement to the Chilian Ex- 
ploration Co., located at Antofagasta, 
Chile, South America. 

This is one of the largest single orders 
placed in recent months and Mr. C. Fred 
Sauereisen, President, states that his 
company will ship over 3,000,000 pounds 
of their industrial cements this year. 
These cements are a vital part of defense 
production throughout the country and 
the entire industry of adhesive cements 
has shown remarkable strides from the 
pioneer days before the First World War. 











Southeast Mississippi-- 


key area for PLUS domestic 
and world markets! ! 


Southeast Mississippi offers industry access 
to lucrative world markets through deep- 
water Gulf and river ports . . . and to expand- 
ing Southern markets through a network of 
rail, air and highway facilities. Add to this 
—abundant raw materials . . . plenty of low- 
cost electric energy . 
round climate .. . skillful, friendly, intelligent 
labor . . . hospitable, cooperative people who 
are anxious for your plant operation to be a 


success, 


Long-term results of industries operating 
here indicate the adz Ptability of this progres- 
sive area to varied operations. 


MISSISSIPPI POWER CO. 


New ladustries Department 
SULEPORT, 


.. healthy, pleasant year- 


MISSISSIPPI 
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Port of Gulfport, Mississippi 


O RT You She Comes In" 


Gulfport .. . Mississippi’s Port City . .. gateway to the seven 
seas and the markets of the world, is also an all-season resort fre- 


quented by northern tourists in winter and southern vacationists 
in summer. 


Manufacturing creosoted timber, naval stores, commercial ferti- 
lizer, seafood products, shirts, milk of magnesia, paint, lumber, 
tung oil, compressing cotton, and processing pecans, assures 
Gulfport a well diversified prosperity. 


Gulfport provides ample storage facilities at its municipal pier 
warehouses. Stored import and export cargoes, collected for 
shipment, are exempt from ad valorem taxes. Practically all 


steamship lines that serve the Gulf include Gulfport as a port 
of call. 














Gulfport is easily accessible by rail, bus and air. It is served by 
the Illinois Central and Louisville and Nashville railways; 
Greyhound Lines, Southern Trailways, Southern Bus Lines, 
Biloxi-Gulfport City Lines; and National Airlines, Inc. 





Write for Information on Gulfport 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 








Plough, Inc., Opens New Plant 
in Memphis, Tenn., This Month 


When the giant new Memphis, Tenn., 
manufacturing plant of Plough, Inc., is 
officially opened this month it will be the 
realization of a forty-three-year-old ambi- 
tion for Abe Plough, founder and presi- 
dent. It was in 1908 while working as a 
clerk in a Memphis drug store that Mr. 
Plough became inspired with the ambi- 
tion to be a manufacturer of drug prod- 
ucts. Shortly thereafter he started his 
own business on $125 borrowed capital in 
a one-room location on the second floor 
of his father’s store. As he worked long 
hours to make his one-man operation a 
success and plodded with horse and buggy 
over the countryside making his sales 
and deliveries he dreamed of the time 
when a large company giving employ- 
ment to many people and with wide- 
spread distribution would carry his prod- 
ucts to all parts of the world. 

Today his dream has come true to an 
extent that even he can hardly believe. 
The company bearing his name has en- 
joyed phenomenal success throughout 
the United States, and in 1950 Plough 
products were distributed in fifty-three 
foreign countries. These included St. Jo- 
seph Aspirin, St. Joseph Aspirin for Chil- 
dren, Mexsana skin preparations, Moro- 
line products and a number of other 
drug and household items found in drug 
stores and retail outlets everywhere. 

With public demand for the firm’s prod- 


ucts increasing rapidly, expansion in man- 
ufacturing operations has been necessary 
and frequent. Before moving into its new 
plant, now nearing completion, activities 
of the concern were spread over nine sep- 
arate buildings in Memphis. The new 
building, modern in every respect, covers 
nearly 6 acres and contains 250,000 square 
feet of floor space. Here 90 per cent of 
all manufacturing and warehousing oper- 
ations of the company will be under one 
roof and more than 100,000,000 packages 
of its products will be produced annually. 


Work Underway on Facili 
for Testing Jet Engines in Tenn. 


Electrical work is underway for the 
High-Altitude Engine Test Facility at the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tenn., according to the Alle- 
gheny Industrial Electrical Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, the electrical contractor. 

The seriously needed Engine Test Unit 
will be used to test full-size turbo-jet and 
ram-jet engines under simulated flight 
conditions of speed and altitudes—up to 
as high as 80,000 feet. This engine test fa- 
'cility is built around a nucleus of German 
jet engine test equipment but consider- 
ably modified and modernized to reflect 
present-day requirements. 

Jet engines much larger than those 
now used in American aircraft will be 


tested in this facility and it will have a 
testing capacity six to eight times that 
of equipment available at Wright-Patter- 
son Field at Dayton, Ohio. It will require 
over 75,000 h.p. to operate, and possesses 
a maximum degree of flexibility so that 
simultaneous operation of two test cham- 
bers is provided. 

Cost of the mechanical and electrical 
work, being handled by the Rust Engi- 
neering Co. of Birmingham, and Pitts- 
burgh, for the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, will approximate $3,100,000. The 
cost of the entire facility, including build- 
ing and foundation construction and new 
equipment procured by the U. S. Air 
Force, will approximate $16,000,000. 

Under contract with Rust, the electrical 
project includes the reconditioning, test- 
ing and installation of the electrical 
equipment contained in the German com- 
ponents together with a larger amount 
of Air Force equipment, which together 
will make up the engine test facility. 

Although the work to be performed by 
Allegheny Industrial Electrical Co. will 
cost about $1,300,000, the completed elec- 
trical installation, including the cost of 
Air Force equipment to be installed by 
Allegheny, will total approximately $5,- 
000,000. The work is expected to be com- 
pleted within 15 months. 

Scheduled for shakedown tests in early 
1952, it will be the first operational facil- 
ity placed in service at the huge develop- 
ment center, which the Arnold Center is 
to become. 
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Locate Your New Mississippi Plant 





OFFICERS 


P. H,. ENOCHS, President and Treasurer 
rnwood, Miss. 
LAMAR RAMSAY, Vice-President and Sec'y 
Fernwood, Miss. 
T. J. PITTMAN, General Manager 
Fernwood, Miss. 
IRVIN SMITH, General Auditor 
rnwood, Miss. 

F, H. BALL, Executive General Agent 
ylertown, Miss. 
(Telegraphic Address, Fernwood, Miss.) 
E. D. McLEAN, General Freight Agent 
olumbia, Miss. 
(Telegraphic Address, Fernwood, Miss.) 
W. V. WOLFE, Master Mechanic 
Fernwood, Miss. 














Write us for data on your particular requirement. 


FERNWOOD, COLUMBIA AND GULF RAILROAD CO. 


General Offices: Fernwood, Mississippi 


in One of These Progressive Communities 


On the 


FERNWOOD, COLUMBIA and GULF RAILROAD 


Connecting at Fernwood with Illinois Central, at Tylertown 
and West Columbia with Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, at Colum- 
bia with Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and Illinois Central. 
Personal attention of top officials in routing and provision 
of cars. Speedy settlement of claims. : 


2 


Hammage 
West Columbia 
@ Columbia 
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INDIANOLA, MISSISSIPPI 


“THE CROSSROADS OF THE DELTA" 


INVITES INDUSTRY 


WE HAVE... 


TRANSPORTATION 
LABOR 
SCHOOLS 


INDIANOLA, situated at the crossroads of U. S. Highways 82 and 49 W, is 99 


Miles North of Jackson, Mississippi, 135 Miles South of Memphis, Tenn. 
and 25 Miles East of Greenville, Mississippi. 


INDIANOLA, is served by adequate Railroad service, Truck service, and only 
25 miles to excellent Inland Water Port and Air service. 


INDIANOLA, is capable of providing sufficient un-skilled — semi-skilled or 


skilled labor at the prevailing wage scales for all classes and types of em- 
ployment. 


INDIANOLA is providing an adequate accredited School System, of both White 
and Colored schools. There are seven large approved training schools with- 


in a 25 mile radius, covering Cabinet Making, Machine Shop, Auto Mechan- 
ics, Sheet Metal, Radio, etc. 


INDIANOLA is not subjected to floods from either the Mississippi River, the 
Sunflower River or from Back Waters from these streams or any lakes. 


The Delta Area around Indianola, is very much interested 


in diversified farming, producing many food crops, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 


y 
A, 


arent & 


For further information, write, 
J. C. Billings, Secretary 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF INDIANOLA 
or 
- ‘THE MAYOR 
TX. OF INDIANOLA 


x 
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Goodyear Celebrates 
25 Years at Cedartown, Ga. 


A gala parade, barbecue for 5,000 em- 
ployes and their families and honors for 
long-time workers marked the observ- 
ance on May 12 of the 25th anniversary 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company's 
Cedartown, Ga. tire cord fabric mill. 

The mill, first tire cord fabric opera- 
iton in the Southeast, was established 
April 15, 1926 with less than 400 workers. 


Last year Goodyear’s Clearwater Mill 
No. One produced 28,000,000 pounds of 
fabric with 1,40C employes. 

Following a mile-long parade through 
own, Goodyear president E. J. Thomas 
delivered a congratulatory address to em- 
ployes and presented diamond lapel pins 
to 12 workers who have been on the mill 
payroll for 25 years. 

Thomas said the mill’s average yearly 
production had equipped a million cars 
a year with tires. 


He urged employes in this time of 
crisis to look to the fundamentals of life, 
love for the home, family and church, as 
the source of inspiration to defeat the 
“Godless” nations. 

Southern style barbecue and bruns- 
wick stew was served to a crowd of 5,000 
prior to open house tours through the 
mill. 

In the photograph at left, J. P. May- 
field, first employe of Goodyear's tire 
cord fabric mill at Cedartown, center, 
receives diamond lapel pin from Presi- 
dent Thomas. P. D. Ostrander, left, mill 
superintendent, was master of cere- 
monies for the occasion. 


Citizens Vote to Renew 
OG&E's Electric Franchise 


The people of Muskogee, Oklahoma, on 
Tuesday, May 8, voted 4847 to 304 to re- 
new the electric franchise of Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co. for 25 years. The 
company has been serving the city since 
1907. This overwhelming 16 to 1 approval 
is all the more significant because of the 
adjacency of the nearly completed gov- 
ernment Ft. Gibson hydro-electric dam, 10 
miles north of the city; the government 
hydro-electric Tenkiller dam under con- 
struction about 25 miles northeast and 
the state-owned Pensacola hydro-electric 
dam 60 miles north and from which plant 
the Grand River Dam Authority’s 66kv 
line runs to Muskogee’s city limits. In 
addition to these, the city has recently 
been made operating headquarters of the 
Southwest Power Administration. 





WELLS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. 





LAUREL 


Manufacturers of Office and School Furniture 


MISSISSIPPI 


"“Wells-Ma ve 
means 
Well Made" 


DESKS, TABLES, COSTUMERS, TELEPHONE STANDS, 
TYPEWRITER TABLES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
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visit .. . investigate ... select... 


JACKSON, Mississippi 
for the location of your new plant 


— branch-office or warehouse! ! 


J GEOGRAPHIC CENTER OF GROWING 
SOUTHERN MARKET 


J UNPARALLELED TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 


d LOW COST ELECTRIC POWER AND 
NATURAL GAS 


df ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF SOFT WATER 
AVAILABLE 


J NEAR PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF AGRICULTUR- 
AL AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 


J 'NTELLIGENT, FRIENDLY, ADAPTABLE LABOR 


od BUSINESS-LIKE MUNICIPAL AND STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


Bi ee} 
eee ns ata et Se 


df REASONABLE TAXES—FIVE YEAR TAX 
EXEMPTION 


Jd HEALTHY COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENT 
FOR INDUSTRY 


df HEALTHFUL, PLEASANT YEAR ROUND 
CLIMATE 


J SPENDABLE INCOME—RETAIL SALES HIGH 


Jd MORE THAN 175 INDUSTRIES ARE NOW 
OPERATING PROFITABLY IN JACKSON 


Jd CHOICE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITES AVAILABLE 


THE SOUTH’S amazing progress has focused attention on the vast possibilities for business and industry to 
capitalize on the resources and business opportunities to be found here. Located in the center of the growing 
Southern Market, Jackson has been accepted as a logical distribution point by many national concerns, includ- 
ing General Electric, Armstrong Cork, F. Wy Fitch and Sears. Detailed facts and figures about jackson’s advan- 
tages are available. Send now for a copy of the new industrial folder on the “Key City of the Growing New South.” 


JACKSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CITY OF JACKSON, 


MISSISSIPPI 


HINDS COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


SUNE NINETESH FIFTY-ONE 











FINANCIAL NOTES 





Directors of Gulf Oil Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., voted on May 23rd to dis- 
tribute one additional share of capital 


stock of the corporation for each share’ 


currently outstanding. Distribution will 
be made July 16, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 15, 
1951. 

The action by the directors followed 
the adoption by the stockholders at the 
corporation’s annual meeting, held the 
same day, of an amendment increasing 
the authorized capital stock from 20,- 
000,000 shares of the par value of $25 per 
share to 50,000,000 shares of a par value 
of $25 each. 

s¢¢ 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., on May 12 reported 
Sales of $44,358,553 for the first quarter 
ended March 3ist, a gain over the same 
period a year ago. 

Profits before taxes were $11,961,478 
for the first quarter, compared with $7,- 
567,234 for the first three months of 1950. 
Increased federal tax rates resulted in 
earnings of $4,322,478 compared with 1950 
first quarter earnings of $4,379,065. 

On a share basis, earnings for the ’51 
first quarter were equal to 53 cents per 
share, compared with 54 cents last year, 
adjusted for the four-to-one stock split 
in January, and an increase of 65,430 
common shares outstanding over March 
31, 1950. 

sees 

The Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at a meeting on May 16 de- 
clared a dividend of 40 cents per share 
on common stock with a par value of $10 
per share, payable June 15, 1951, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
May 31, 1951. Transfer books do not close. 

ses 

The American Woolen Company reports 
unaudited earnings for the quarter ended 


March 31, 1951 of $1,801,000 before taxes 
and $1,095,000 after taxes, as compared 
with the same period for the year 1950 
of $301,000 before taxes and $230,000 after 
taxes. 

Net sales for the first quarter amounted 
to $33,346,000, compared with $27,058,000 
for the same period last year. 


A dividend of 25 cents per common 
share was declared by Heyden Chemical 
Corporation directors on May 4th, pay- 
able June 1st to holders of record May 
18th. On March 5th a dividend of 20 cents 
per share of common was paid, bringing 
total payment in 1951 to 45 cents per 
share of common. 

During a like period of 1950 a dividend 
of 10 cents per common share was paid. 

Directors also declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 87% cents on the 3%% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, series A, of the cor- 
poration payable June 1st to holders of 
record May 18th. 

} 


ees 


Sales of Sterling Drug, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries for the three 
months ended March 31st were $40,906,533, 
an increase of $6,460,111 over those for 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

Net profit for the first 1951 quarter was 
$4,167.782 which is equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $1.06 per share of 
common stock. Net earnings for the first 
quarter of 1950, as revised to reflect a pro- 
portionate share of the surtax enacted 
later in the year, were $3,992,040, or $1.01 
per common share. Earnings before in- 
come and excess profits taxes for the first 
quarter ended March 3ilst, 1951 were $9,- 
167,782, which compares with $7,117,040 
for the corresponding quarter a year ago 
when there was no excess profits tax. 

At the recent directors’ meeting a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 


share of common was declared, payable 
June ist to holders of record May 18th. 


Mr. E. A. Yates, Chairman of the Board 
of The Southern Company, New York, re- 
cently announced that the Board of Direc- 
tors of that company, at a meeting held 
in Mobile, Alabama, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 20 cents per share 
on common stock, payable on June 6, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on May 11, 1951. 


According to Walter P. Paepcke, chair- 
man, preliminary figures indicate Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Chicago, 
Ill., earnings for the year ended December 
31, 1950 equal slightly more than $5.85 
compared with $4.23 for the year 1949 
computed on the ‘basis of the new $10 par 
value common stock. 

Total earnings for 1950 will be some- 
what over $12,060,000 after all charges in- 
cluding provisions for depreciation and all 
Federal (including excess profits), state, 
and local taxes compared with $8,777,000 
in 1949. ~ 

Net sales for the year were about 
$154,000,000 compared with $114,770,000 
the year before, an increase of 35 per 
cent. 


Instrument Society to Meet 
In Houston, September 10-14 


The Sixth National Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit, sponsored by the , 
Instrument Society of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will take place in the Sam 
Houston Coliseum, in Houston, Texas, 
from September 10th through the 14th, 
1951. 
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Gear Cutting machines at work cutting gears for large Tournapulls. 





VICKSBURG 


is one of the six bustling plants operated 


by LeTourneau, world's largest manufac- 


turer of Earth 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI DIVISION 


VICKSBURG 


Moving Equipment. 


e MISSISSIPPI 
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Great 
Southern 


Box Co., Inc. 
of Mississippi 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 
CORRUGATED 
and 

CLEATED 

CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING 

CONTAINERS 


“Serving Mississippi's 
and the South's 
Container Needs!" | 


P. O. Box 996 











Mister 


MANUFACTURER 


YOU WILL FIND 
WHAT YOU WANT 


ian 


LEXINGTON, 
MISSISSIPPI 


© Enthusiastic community 
cooperation 


© Ample supply of native, loyal, 
and experienced labor 


© Natural gas fuel 


© Power supplied by the Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. 


® Railroad and Highway outlets 


® 10-acre factory site 


Write fora Copy of Our 





A. S. Povall, Mayor 
City of Lexington 
Lexington, Miss. 


Send us a copy of your industrial survey. 

















WHO'S WHERE 





Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
has announced the appointment, effective 
May 7, of H. B. Smith as Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Western General Di- 
vision, with office at Bluefield, W. Va. 

se ¢ 

Appointment of Lloyd G, Depner as 
manager of sales personnel and organi- 
zation of American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany was announced on May 7 by the 
general staff manager of this U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. 


Mr. Depner’s new assignment repre- 
sents addition of sales organization duties 
to his previous responsibilities. 

ss ¢ 

Loren H. Killion has been appointed In- 
sulite representative in central and east- 
ern Tennessee, and will headquarter in 
Knoxville. He comes from Detroit and 
has been with Insulite since 1947. 

a 

E. B. Barrett, Binswanger and Co., 
Greensboro, N; C., has been elected South- 
ern representative on the four-man 
wholesalers Policy Committee which 
building materials division of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. to advise on selling and 
merchandising procedures. 








SOUTHERN POWER 
a 


NATIONAL 


Electric power is a vital factor in our defense effort. As an example 
of the demand by defense plants, one Southern B-29 bomber plant 
used as much electric power during World War II as was needed to 
supply the electric requirements of 100,000 residences. And this 
was just one of many defense plants in SouUrHERN Company territory. 


DEFENSE 


The four associated power companies of THE SouTHERN COMPANY 
System have more than doubled their generating capacity since 
1940. New generating plants now under construction and planned 
for completion in 1951, 1952 and 1953 will approximately double 
the system’s generating capacity as it existed at the end of World 
War II. These companies are building and planning to assure an 
adequate supply of electric power for all requirements. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY 
Pensacola, Florida 


MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


The Southern Company 
‘ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Patrick Dolan has been named district 
manager of the newly established Balti- 
more office of the Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Richard L. 
Cawood, president. Mr. Dolan has been 
a sales engineer at the main offices for a 
number of years. 

The Baltimore office will be located at 
1605 Court Square Building. 


The Virginian Railway Company has 
announced the following appointments, 
all effective by June 1, 1951: 

R. Allen Cornell is appointed city 
freight agent at Chicago, IIl., succeeding 
J. A. McCabe, promoted. 

3. A. McCabe is appointed Commercial 
Agent at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. J. Deans, Jr., is appointed General 
Agent at Richmond, Va., succeeding H. 
M. Rand, promoted. 

H. M. Rand is appointed General Agent 
at New York office, succeeding J. H. 
Christoph, promoted. 

J. H. Christoph is appointed General 
Freight Agent at Norfolk, Va., succeed- 
ing J. S. Branch, promoted. 

Donald E. Hiatt is appointed Commer- 
cial Agent at Detroit, Mich. 

Lewis C. Carter is appointed Commer- 
cial Agent at Norfolk, Va., succeeding W. 
J. Deans, Jr., promoted. 

ee ¢ 


Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
the appointment of K. W. Blaser as Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent with offices at 2 
Little Building, 80 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. He succeeds V. F. Mason, de- 
ceased. 

se. ¢ 

C. Ray Wilhelm, manager of Universal 
Concrete Pipe Company’s plant at 55 
Milton Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected president of the Georgia Concrete 
Pipe Association. 

ses 

E. J. Poh has been employed by the 
Chapman Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
to service millwork plants, fiberboard 
manufacturers and wood treating plants 
in the northeastern section of the United 
States. 

se 8 

Edwin W. Bird, Fordyce, Arkansas, has 
been promoted to the position of general 
manager of the Fordyce Lumber Co. The 
appointment was effective May 1. 

eee 


Andrew Mills, well-known lumber 
salesman of Roanoke, Va., has joined the 
sales organization of Arthur V. Charshee, 
nationally-known lumber commission 
man of Baltimore. 

ses 


Dan M. Leister, superintendent of the 
Aragon Baldwin Mills’ plant located at 
Rock Hill, S. C., has been appointed to 
assume the duties of William G. Stainton 
who resigned as general manager of Ap- 
pleton Company recently, according to 
an announcement made by Raymond G. 
Emery, executive vice president of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., of which both named 
plants are divisions. 

Mr. Leister is a native of Walhalla, 
S. C., where he received his early educa- 
tion. Upon his graduation from Clem- 
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NMEORTON. eee. 


Poultry and Lumber Center Seeks New Industries 


Here at Morton, more poultry is produced and processed 
than in any other community in Mississippi. With three 
poultry processing plants already in operation, a fourth plant 
nearby will soon be in operation. The largest breeding farm 
in the world is located here, with a flock of 30,000 New 
Hampshire reds. In addition to the breeder farm, this same 
plant has 250,000 broilers growing, and all Armour divisions 
in the Mid-South are supplied here. Poultry is shipped fresh, 
ice packed and frozen by B. C. Rogers, the operator. 

The 1950 farm production in Smith and Scott Counties 
amounted to over $12,000,000. 


Three large lumber mills are operated in Morton with 
production of hardwoods and softwoods. In addition, there 
are many sawmills adjacent to this city. Woodworking plants 

will find ample labor and materials here, with an unlimited supply of power. 


The following business firms joined in sending you this invitation to locate your plant in Morton: 
A.B. Farris Lumber Co., Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
E. G. McLaughlin and Sons, inc., Hardwood Lumber 
B. C. Rogers Poultry Industries 
Bank of Morton, Resources $2,708,263. 


Address Inquiries about Morton to Wm. G. Walter, Executive Vice-President, Bank of Morton; Morton, Mississippi 
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Every diesel-powered train—passenger and 
freight—on the MISSOURI PACIFIC System will, 
by this summer, be equipped with train radio. 
Engineers on hundreds of trains will be in 
direct communication with each other. 


Thus, MO-PACG, in its Centennial Year, 
again makes transportation history. 


... So passengers and shippers 
who specify “MO-PAC”, the Modern 
Progressive Railroad, can 

count on even faster, 

more dependable 

transportation. 
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SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 


LeTourneau Building Steel Mill 
at Longview, Texas Plant 


Because of the critical shortage of steel 
and the increasing difficuities in obtain- 
ing it from Europe, R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., earthmoving equipment manufac- 
turer with headquarters at Peoria, IIL, 
has started construction of its own steel 
mill at its plant at Longview, Tex., ac- 
cording to announcement made by the 
company. An approved Certificate of 
Necessity for construction has been 
granted LeTourneau by the National 
Production Authority. 


The mill, whose foundation already has 
been poured, is expected to be in opera- 
tion by the end of this year, and will 
be capable of turning out 1,000 tons per 
day of finished steel plate 144 inches 
wide, ranging in thickness from %g¢ of an 
inch to 12 inches. 

A building 100 feet wide by 500 feet 
long is being constructed to house the 
mill, and nearly all of the equipment, 
such as ladles, furnaces, roller leveler, 
manipulating equipment and _ runout 
tables, are being manufactured in 
LeTourneau plants. 

The mill will be a _ completely-in- 
tegrated installation, including two elec- 
tric furnaces and a complete rolling mill. 
Ingots will be poured from its electric 
furnaces using LeTourneau scrap and 
other scrap purchased in the Longview 
area. 

Company officials say its rollers will be 
the largest in the entire steel industry. 
The larger will be 58 inches in diameter, 
and the smaller 36 inches. They will be 
156 inches long and will roll a 12-foot- 
wide standard plate. 

A new principle of driving mills will 
be used. The LeTourneau mill will be 
powered by an 8,000-horsepower unit. 
The largest one now in use in any steel 
mill is 7,000 horsepower. - 

Its bearings will be made by Timken, 
and the larger set will be the biggest 
bearings ever built in the history of that 
concern. 

Steel produced by this mill, which will 
be owned and operated by LeTourneau, 
will be used to meet the company’s needs 
in its U. S. plants. The initial investment 
in constructing the mill will amount to 
nearly a million dollars, according to 
R. G. LeTourneau, president of the 
company. 


Donald D. Beach 
Dies in Atlanta 


Donald DeNeen Beach, 48, Industrial 
Sales Manager for Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, died at his home in Atlanta, 
Apri! 29, after an illness of several 
months. 

Before joining Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany and Affiliated Companies in 1930 as 
Industrial Engineer at Newnan, Griffin 
and Macon, he was District Engineer for 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Company at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He became Industrial Sales 
Manager for Atlanta Gas Light Company 
in 1941. 
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Georgia Ports Authority 
Opens New York Office 


The Georgia Ports Authority has 
opened a New York office with J. C. 
Vandegriff, veteran traffic consultant, in 
charge as eastern traffic manager, Henry 
W. Swect, general manager of the Au- 
thority, announced recently. 

The new office, located at 1574 Wool- 
worth Building, New York City, will 
serve New York State and the New Eng- 
land States in solicitation for storage 
space in the modern warehouses on the 
Ports Authority’s Savannah, Ga., prop- 
erty. These warehouses, comprising 2.- 
000,000 square feet of storage space, have 
been in operation since 1°48. 

In additicn the office will handle solici- 
tation for the location of industry on the 


Authority’s 200-acre industrial tract ad- 
jacent to the Savannah warehouses. 

Jack W. Tumlin, general traffic man- 
ager, will supervise the operation of the 
new office, working directly with Mr. 
Vandegriff. Mr. Tumlin and D. Leon 
Williams, assistant manager of the Au- 
thority, maintain offices in Atlanta. Gen- 
eral offices are located in Savannah. 

Mr. Vandegriff is a native Atlantian 
with 31 years experience in the traffic 
and transportation field. Before opening 
his own office as a traffic consultant in 
1950, he had served as soliciting freight 
agent, then commercial agent and later 
general eastern agent in New York for 
the Atlanta, West Point-Western Rail- 
way of the Alabama and Georgia Rail- 
road. Prior to this he had worked in vari- 
ous capacities with the NC & STL Rail- 
road in Atlanta. 


Mr. Sweet pointed out that the New 
York office is the first of three new offices 
contemplated by the Authority. As con- 
struction of the new $5,500,000 dock fa- 
cilities progresses, other offices will 
probably be opened in Chicago and 
Washington. 


Construction of the new docks began 
in January of this year. Already well 
underway is the 2,065-foot pier which will 
berth four of the largest cargo ships at 
the same time. The pier will have a 40- 
foot apron, three large transit sheds and 
every modern shipping service. The 
decks are expected to be completed by 
late summer of 1952. 


The Authority’s Savannah River prop- 
erty is served by five railroads and 24 
trucking lines, offering fast and efficient 
east-west and north-south transportation. 





The Gulf Coast's 


Finest... 


the Broadwater Beach 


Hotel 


Cottages 


Comfortable Accommodations 


Good Food 


Restaurant 





JUST WEST OF files 


MISSISSIPPI 











D. P. GRANBERRY, President 


COMPANY 


GULFPORT, MISS. 





G. E. COVINGTON, Vice President N. E. GASTON, Secretary-Treasurer 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


SULPHURIC ACID © SUPERPHOSPHATE e 
COMPLETE FERTILIZERS @ IMPORTERS 
OF FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 


PANAMA BRAND 














Anderson-Tully 
Company 


Lumber 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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20,000 Eager ‘‘Welcomes’’ 
To 
INDUSTRY 


from Mississippi's fastest 
Growing, Diversified Area 


Pascagoula & 
Moss Point 


Industrial Sites 
Deep Water Harbor 
Rail-Ship Terminal 


Ship Side Plant 
Sites 


Adequate Labor 
Force 


Recreation Facilities 


Pascagoula-Moss Point Chamber of Commerce 











FIRST FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


DIRECTORS 


W. B. McCARTY, Chairman 
Cc. C. SMITH, Vice-Chairman 
V. T. McCLELAND 
HUGH 0. SMITH 


M. E. CADENHEAD 
@ 
OFFICERS 





- + .. (5 President 
- _ Executive Vice President 
Vice President & Attorney 
*, “Construction Engineer 
Construction ele aad 


. | Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
































THE COAST'S BEST HOTEL — 


te EXCELLENT CONVENTION FACILITIES 
te EXCELLENT VACATION FACILITIES 


FINEST SAND BEACH AND PIER ON THE COAST 














Southeast Mississippi Invites you to . 


Locate .... in the 
Land of Good Living 


Here is Industrial Opportunity without smoke- 
filled skies . . . here is an area teeming with ac- 
tivity, yet far from the noise and distraction of 
big-city life! A place where people live pleasantly, 
where good fishing, hunting and golf provide re- 
laxation after work the year around. 


Before you locate, investigate the strategic sites 
available along the Mississippi Export Railroad— 
Lucedale, Pascagoula and Moss Point, Mississippi. 
YEAR-ROUND CLIMATE © GOOD PROCESS WATER @ HIGH 
ELEVATION @ FAVORABLE TAXES @ CHEAP POWER AND 


GAS © NATURAL DRAINAGE @ NEAR VITAL MARKETS @ 
*FINE RAIL FACILITIES 


*The Mississippi Export Railroad is owned by people who live in the area it 
serves—Lucedale, Pascagoula and Moss Point. This line gives Diesel-powered 
service connecting with the Louisville and Nashville and the Gulf, Mobile 


and Ohio Railroads. 
Personalized Service 
More Frequent Switching Service 
Prompt Settlement of Claims 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


mississippi export railroad 
GENERAL OrFices: Moss Point, Mississippi 

















Southern Research Institute 
Had Record Year in 1950 


Southern Research Institute achieved 
in 1950 a new record of accomplishment 
for sponsors and handled the largest re- 
search volume in its six-year history. 


This was disclosed by Chairman Thomas 
W. Martin in the institute’s annual report 
released June 1st. The chairman also an- 
nounced new contributions last year to 
S.R.I.’s capital funds of $504,735. This 
amount included an additional contribu- 
tion by Alabama Power Co. of $250,000, 
which was made conditional on a like 
amount being subscribed by other sources 
before the year’s end. 

In a detailed report on the institute’s 
activities, Director William M. Murray, 
Jr., reviewed the progress of important 
research projects on which the staff has 
been at work for sponsors. Among those 
highlighted were: 

Development of a new abrasion-resist- 
ing coating for the interior of coal hopper 
cars, which are subject to severe abra- 
sion in loading and unloading. This proj- 
ect, the director said, was initiated about 
a year ago by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway Co. with the object of effecting 
savings in car maintenance costs. 

Utilization of fly ash in the production 
cf concrete of improved workability and 
lower heat of setting, a factor especially 
important in massive structures like 
dams. The project was jointly sponsored 
by the Alabama Power and Georgia Pow- 
er Companies. 

Conversion of wood waste, viz., saw- 





MINER’S EDGER with 
SKF BALL BEARINGS 


MINER EDGER WORKS, 


Meridian, 


Inc. 
Mississippi 





dust and wood chips, by hydrolysis, into 
a molasses which when fermented pro- 
duces ethyl alcohol, now in great demand 
and short supply. This wood research 
division of the institute is also engaged, 
the report stated, in converting wood 
waste by various moulding techniques 
into attractive wood products, such as 
decorative wall paneling, table tops, 
dinnerware, and furniture. Production of 
equipment and plant layout for two spon- 
sors of this project has been prepared. 

Development of a new and more effi- 
cient type of hatch cover for cargo vessels 
under a project sponsored by the Water- 
man Steamship Corp. This new hatch 
cover, the report stated, has attracted 
the interest of the U.S. Navy, which plans 
installation of a test set of the new covers 
on a naval vessel in the near future. 

Development for the Atomic Energy 
Commission of a highly sensitive instru- 
ment for the detection and measurement 
of extremely low smoke concentrations. 
The institute is also engaged in confiden- 
tial projects for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, the report revealed. 

Among other research projects on 
which highly satisfactory progress was 
reported by Director Murray were: de- 
sign of new machinery for the textile and 
lumber industries; conservation of man- 
ganese in steel making under a project 
sponsored by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute; cancer research; development 
of new paint products; electric heat pump 
improvement; enhancing fire-resistant 
qualities of building materials and basic 
studies for the Charles F. Kettering Foun- 
dation in the pioneering field of photo- 
synthesis. This is the reaction by which 
green plants utilize solar radiation to pro- 
duce high-energy substances from carbon 
dioxide and water. Commenting on this 
experimental work, Director Murray 
noted that “If the mysteries of the reac- 
tion could be understood and controlled, 
new sources of power and fuel might be 
developed, and many problems of biology 
might be more easily solved.” 


New Rubatex Catalog 


A revised and enlarged catalog, and a 
panel of actual samples of Rubatex closed 
cellular rubber are now available at the 
Rubatex Division of Great American In- 
dustries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 
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SAUEREISEN 


ACID PROOF CEMENTS 


Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 
Send sketches and blueprints 
Write for new catalog. 
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“TAILOR MADE” 





@ ANY SIZE 

@ ANY STYLE 

@ ANY GRADE 

@ COMMERCIAL 
@ OFFICIAL 

@ WINDOW 

@ POSTAGE SAVER 
@ CATALOG 

@ COIN 

@ BARONIAL 


“’Sticktite Envelopes —All That The Name implies’’ 
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THe PHuapeceuia Story! 


IS ONE OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Both men and women are available for small and medium size industries. 
Over 26,000 people live in this county in their own homes and on their own 
farms—over 85 per cent electrified farm homes, and most of them cultivate 
by mechanical equipment, thereby releasing a large number for industrial 
work, 


Power... 


Here you will find an abundance of cheap electrical power. The Philadelphia 
Utilities, municipally owned, has built for the future. Also Rural Electrifi- 
cation lines traverse the entire county. Natural gas is also available for your 
industrial needs. 


Location... 


Philadelphia is located in the northeast-central part of Mississippi, only a 
few miles from the second largest city in the state. It is the headquarters 
for the Choctaw Indian Tribe. The rolling hills and rich valleys make it 
ideal for cattle raising, and all forms of diversified farming. A Farmer-owned 
Vegetable Shed is located near’ the city limits, where annual auctions are 
held selling beans, tomatoes, cucumbers and other vegetable crops. 


SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES Transportation ... 


Philadelphia has a network of hard surfaced highways com- 
and recreational facilities ing in and out. Is on the main line of the Gulf Mobile and @ 
are plentiful. Two junior Ohio between New Orleans, and Chicago via St. Louis, Mo. 
colleges are within 30 miles Also served by several nationally known Truck and Bus 

of the city. A County with Lines. 

over 4,000 individually 
owned farms, and where 
timber is one of the largest 
money crops of any section. Neshoba County—In the center of a Very Healthful climate— 
guarded by a complete County-wide Health Center. 








An Invitation to investigate Philadelphia and Neshoba County 
is extended you by the following business concerns: 


PHILADELPHIA UTILITIES DeWEESE LUMBER CO. 
THE NESHOBA DEMOCRAT DEEMER LUMBER CO. 
HENDERSON-MOLPUS LUMBER CO. 


INVESTIGATE—Write The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
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Houston Area On Threshold 
Of New Chemical Expansion 


A new and even greater era of expan- 
sion is on the near horizon for the golden 
area of new chemical development—the 
Texas Gulf Coast--where plant and equip- 
ment investments already approach $1,- 


That is the opinion of Dr. Frederick A. 
Buechel, nationally-known economist and 
research specialist, and now head of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce indus- 
trial research department. Doctor Bue- 
chel, for 17 years assistant director and 
statistician in the University of Texas’ 
bureau of business research, has just com- 
pleted an area-wide survey of the ex- 
panding chemical industry. 


His report included the belt of land 
extending about 100 miles inland from 
the Gulf Coast and extending from Lake 
Charles, La., to Brownsville, Tex. Focal 
point of this new chemical frontier is 
Houston, which during the past decade 
skyrocketed from twenty-first position, 
population-wise, to fourteenth. Its metro- 
politan area has more than 810,000. 


The total estimated value of chemical 
plants in the Gulf Coast area is estimated 
at $750,000,000, Doctor Buechel reported. 
Plant expansion during 1951 and 1952 
planned by 16 of the 53 reporting plants 
in his survey totaled $100,000,000. 


Doctor Buechel pointed out that his 
survey figures did not include construc- 
tion or expansion of such plants as Shell, 
Carthage Hydrocol and Ethyl Corpora- 
tion, which according to press announce- 
ments, intend to expand their plants by 
approximately $80,000,000. 

Nor do they include investment in some 
related industries — $80,000,000 Reynolds 
Metal plant under construction at Corpus 
Christi, nor Alcoa’s $15,000,000 expansion 
at Port Lavaca. “There are, moreover, ad- 
vanced reports of plans for large chemical 
construction along the Texas Gulf Coast 
by major companies as soon as the proj- 
ects can be cleared through the National 
Production Authority,” he added. 

The average investment per worker in 
the chemical plants of the Gulf Coast is 
$30,000, with the number of workers to- 
taling nearly 26,000. The total monthly 
payroll is almost $9,000,000 with the aver- 
age income per worker keing nearly $350. 


“Impressive as the growth of the Gulf 
Coast chemical industry has been in the 
past decade, the fact must not be over- 
looked that up until now only the initial 
steps have been taken in Texas toward 
converting raw materials into finished 
products,” Doctor Buechel commented. 


“For example, although Texas has a 


large proportion of the plants, invest- 
ment and production capacity in the syn- 
thetic rubber industry, it has only a very 
small share of the tire manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the country. 

“Likewise in plastics and chemical in- 
termediates, Texas has the basic mate- 
rials in quantity and quality, but these 
intermediates, to a large degree, are be- 
ing shipped outside Texas as finished 
goods,” he continued. 

“In only a few cases are the chemical 
ingredients which are made in the area 
in large volume converted into end prod- 
ucts in Texas for Texas users—princi- 
pally such products as insecticides, de- 
tergents and fertilizers. 

“Defeatists would now have us believe 
that not much further industrial progress 
is possible in Texas; but a decade ago 
these same defeatists would have re- 
garded the likelihood of the progress 
which has actually been attained as but 
a pipe dream—that industrial develop- 
ment in Texas simply isn’t possible. 

“However, the fact must not be over- 
looked that the potential industrial de- 
velopment of:the Gulf Coast and of Texas 
will not just happen spontaneously; it 
ean te attained only through hard work 
and an informed leadership,” Doctor Bue- 
chel stressed. 

Doctor Buechel in pointing up his re- 
port said: “the remarkable thing about 
the chemical industry in Texas is that so 
much has been done in such a short time 
as compared with industrial advances in 
older industrial areas elsewhere.” 








Mississippi Gas Company 


Serving Natural Gas to Northeast Mississippi 


For more than twenty years natural gas has been distributed to Northeast Mis- 
Sissippi cities by Mississippi Gas Company or its predecessors. With ample gas 
supplies from several major gas fields in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas it is in 
position to meet all demands for natural gas not only for residential and commer- 
cial purposes but for industrial development as well. Rates are attractive, and 


especially so for industries which can take minor interruptions during the winter 
season, 





COMMUNITIES NOW SERVED BY MISSISSIPP! GAS COMPANY 
Aberdeen Okolona 


Amory Starkville 
Brooksville Tupelo 


Columbus West Point 


COMMUNITIES TO WHICH GAS TRANSMISSION LINES ARE NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED 
Ackerman 


Louisville 
Macon 

Meridian 
Nettleton 


Bruce 
Calhoun City 


‘Derma 





Eupora 
Houston 
Maben 
Mantee 


Write for information as to industrial opportunities in any of these communities. 


MISSISSIPPI GAS COMPANY e 


Mathiston 
Pittsboro 
Vardaman 
Walthall 


Meridian, Mississippi 
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STARKVILLE wississier: 
the 


FIVE STAR CITY 


FOR INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
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Je, farkville 
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° . 1. A radius of 300 miles 
from Starkville. 
@ Jackson | ; 


2. A radius of 150 miles 
from Starkville. 


3. The immediate 30 mile 
area around Starkville. 


YOUR FIVE INDUSTRIAL STARS 

% OPERATION ECONOMIES: Good labor relations, low power costs and favorable taxes— 
this means higher operating PROFITS for YOU. 

% LABOR: An adequate labor force is available within a thirty mile radius. Training facilities for 
skilled labor are available at Mississippi State College Trades Training Institute. 

% LOCATION: Connected with the markets of the south—New Orleans, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Birmingham and Jackson—by railroad and excellent highways. 

¥%& CLIMATE: Moderate, year round invigorating climate. Truly an outdoors country. 

% EDUCATION: Adjoining Starkville is Mississippi State College, the largest in the State. Here 
you will find an excellent chemical and engineering laboratory and Business Research facili- 
ties waiting to help solve your problems. 


Yes, Starkville is your Five Star City. Labor, operating economies, location, 
climate and education will help you prosper in the prospering south. 


For a benus, Starkville, Mississippi, offers you a progressive municipal govern- 
ment, excellent schools, fine churches and real American people to cooperate 
with you. Why not investigate your 5-Star City now? 


WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


STARKVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STARKVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


(JUNE NINETEEN PIETY-ON® 
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You've never seen a lumber handling tool like this one 


TIPPS LUMBER 
HOISTER 


tn al anek an wabaliontle 
LOW COSTA 


MAYHAW CANNING CO, Inc. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Canners of: 


Turnip Greens Whole Okra 


Spuk Sastone g Mustard Greens Irish Potatoes 


@ Eliminates from 4 to 10 men from e pnbeite with either a i 
lumber handling crews ationary forks up to 8 ft. Spinach 
@ Amazingly low initial cost fen nath. 


@ Simple, rugged construction @ Operates on hillside, in mud or 
throughout in sand 


Beans & Irish Potatoes 


Lima Beans Golden Yams 





@ Low i and @ Can pple tumber at a slant for 
costs air drying 

@ Saves yard space by stacking © Quickly pays for itself Cut Beans 
lumber higher @ Can be serviced 4 by a reguiar ou. 

@ Can be operated anywhere a truck tomotive mechanic — es jires 
can be used nothing but aanaard part 

@ Handles as much as | ae bd. e par nf y ms nae lade 
of green lumber at a t ‘pe of lumber handling nd 

@ Speeds up truck eter and e cant Ang Tnetalled at the factory 
avoids truck tie-u shipped to you for installation Cut Okra 


Write For Complete Information 
TIPPS TOOL COMPANY, INC. 


West Commerce Street © Laurel, Mississippi 


Crowder Peas 
Whole Beans Crowder Peas with Snaps 


Pimentos 


—and Other Products 














The 
GREEN LUMBER 
COMPANY 


LAUREL TEXTILES, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


SHEETINGS AND BAG GOODS 


Laurel, Mississippi 
Manufacturers Of 


LAUREL Factory-built HOMES 














Office and Plant 


PORT GIBSON OIL WORKS 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


PORT GIBSON, MISS. 
Ww 


Cotton 


MISSISSIPPI and Soya Bean 
SMITH COUNTY INVESTMENTS, ; Oil 
OIL COMPANY Ine. 


Address also of 
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IN MISSISSIPPI 


The State of Industrial Opportunity 


WATER VALLEY 


IN NORTH CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI, ADVAN- 
TAGEOUSLY LOCATED IN RELATION TO THE 
SOUTH'’S MAJOR DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 


Has Taken Advantage Of The State BAWI Plan to secure an 
industrial plant employing a large number of female workers. 


Water Valley now needs an industry that will employ MALE 
workers. 


Water Valley offers the benefits of the BAWI plan, unlimited 
supply of cheap electric power, natural gas, and an adequate 
supply of water PLUS workers who subscribe to the American 
principle of giving honest labor for a fair wage. 


Water Valley is located within a half hour’s drive from three 


large lakes built by the federal government which afford recre- 
ational advantages. 


We solicit the opportunity of giving the particular information 
necessary to your consideration of Water Valley as a site for the 
location of your factory—or better still, we invite you to come 
to see Water Valley. 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLUB 


WATER VALLEY e MISSISSIPPI 











JUNE NMINETEGN BIFTY-ONE . 








INVESTIGATE - - - 


WINONA 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED AT THE CROSSROADS OF NORTH MISSISSIPPI 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AND INDUSTRY. 


A WELL BALANCED AGRICULTURAL AREA. MAJOR CROPS—Dairy And Beef 
Cattle, Cotton, Corn, Soy Beans, Poultry, Hogs, Forest Products. 





AMPLE INTELLIGENT AMERICAN-BORN LABOR 
ADEQUATE ELECTRIC POWER, NATURAL GAS, AND WATER 
EXCELLENT SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


MILD CLIMATE — YEAR AROUND PASTURES — GOOD FISHING 
AND HUNTING 


INTERSECTION TWO RAILROADS AND TWO NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES — PEOPLE FRIENDLY TOWARD 
INDUSTRY THROUGH BAWI PLAN 


IN MISSISSIPPI’S UNCROWDED INDUSTRIAL AREA 


ATTRACTIVE TAX RATES — COOPERATIVE CITY, COUNTY AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS — STRONG BANKS: 


Write for Factual Detailed Information 
WINONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 248 — Telephone 72 
WINONA, MISSISSIPPI 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 


WOODVILLE 
Mississippi 


Invites Your Investigation of Available Locations for 
Industrial Development 
IDEAL SITE FOR WOODWORKING PLANTS— 
Timber of Most Known Varieties of Deep South Immediately Available 


IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTHWEST MISSISSIPPI 
BEEF CATTLE BELT 
Adequate Power and Fuel at Reasonable Rates 
99.98% Native Born Labor 
Favorable Local Tax Structure—-100% Cooperation of Citizenship 
Excellent Schools and Churches 
Recreational Facilities of All Kinds 


FOR MORE SPECIFIC INFORMATION WRITE 
WOODVILLE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Woodville, Mississippi 











Miss Hospitality’s 
Home Town... 


INDUSTRY will find in Yazoo City—Miss Hospitality's 
Home Town—the welcome and gracious hesialty 
which she symbolizes. In addition to a genuine wel- 
come, industry will find an abundance of friendly in- 
telligent labor, many outstanding plant sites, adequate 
transportation . . . all those things that make a location 
an ideal place for a new or branch plant. For further 
information phone, write or wire: 


Yazoo County Chamber of Commerce 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 














PTT TT TE TT TT TT TT TT TT Ty ff 
COLUMBUS BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacture f 
SHALE COMMON BRICK CLAY COMMON BRICK . P E R F eo) R A T E D 


Since 1890 : METALS 


Columbus, Miss. . 
" ; For industrial and Ornamental 
vTrrtttiiliit tt ttt ae cas dais ain dk 


Copper, Bronze, een Zine, —_—-S 

FABRICATED LEAD EQUIPMENT FOR THE perforated as required, and for all kinds 

CHEMICAL, RAYON, BY-PRODUCT COKE AND || [0009] of screens. Send for new Catalog. 
PLATING INDUSTRIES meee] CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


Ly lined = of every Soeerinticn, lead heating and cooling Sanne 400 Jehasten Ave.. JERSEY CITY. &. 5. 
om . a special lead circulating and storage equipment for : _ 
sulp! 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


Atlanta 2, Ga. 
P. 0. Bex 4627 Phone Wal. 2576 











A AOUNT AIRY GRANITE i FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


known as the best 

the world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
| produced and used. Backed by over 35 
The North Carolina Granite Corp‘n. fy Zeus" service in the hands of hundreds dt 
Mount Airy, N. C. ttments and pipe manufacturers who 
bins now from experience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn formulas combine to pro- 
*” duce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


\| | QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 

GS Vv GS For making pipe by hand methods by either 

ve it done by a's T | poe wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 

the Country's LARGEST : | years of service—sizes for pipe from 

HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER 10° re up to 120” and larger—tongue and 

an. cove or —, aot pipe at lowest cost. 

—PICKLING AND OILING— ve Waite “TO! information, 

Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. prices, and estimates sent on s 


est 
Gaul & Letter! Phila Pa. sae  enanearees QUINN CON! 3 PIPE 
QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS !6C5 !2°ST. BOONE, IOWA 














deiphie, 
GALVANIZED Fropuets FURNISHED 











Ornamental and Industrial 


carom PERFORATED 


savage “"osocata"afines 


Send for Our Catalogue. = ee 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Ine. 43-17 37th St., L. I. City N.Y. "*SERVING THE SOUTH 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 


Welded steel plate construction 
ae ||| BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Bairfield Pient — P. O. Box 475 
aca. VA. ree Eee 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. S 
eee gln||| DAVIS Cyp2<0 


@ For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes AW KS 


























BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 62 Years At it 
We have been joing strong since 


1888. No sign of a let-up. Mills, 
12 tons—3/16 x 5/16 C.F. Flat Bars, 8’ factories villages, etc. continue 


long. Domestic manufactured, prime Re sens nf mean Bol 
stock, for immediate delivery at Mill Let us hear from you. 
base prices plus extras. 
ADELMAN PIPE & STEEL CO. 
47 N. E. 25th Street, Miami, Florida 
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This is the 4th for a 
MEMPHIS INDUSTRIAL PLANT' 


THE FIRST IN 1934 
1S STILL PRODUCING 
ITS ORIGINAL CAPACITY ae years ago, & 


big industrial plant in Memphis bought its first Layne 
well water supply system. World War Il necessitated the: 
installation of two more Layne water supply units. Now 
the fourth has just been completed and is producing 1790 
GPM whereas the contract only promised 1500 GPM. 

This is a typical case of where the first Layne installa- 
tion proves to be so satisfactory that, as more water is 
needed, other Layne units are ordered as a matter of 
course. Certainly this industrial plant—or any other big 
user of ground water, could make no finer investment. 

Every Layne installation is a carefully engineered job 
from the original survey to the final testing. All have the 
same unmatched features of high efficiency, low upkeep 
cost and extra long life. 

If you are in need of more ground water, a Layne en- 
gineer will gladly make a study of your conditions and 
recommend the type unit that will best serve your needs. 
No obligation, Write 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., GENERAL OFFICES, MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


[ATEF SUPPLY 


PISTY-ONS . 

















SLAYSMAN GEARS 


make the wheels GO 


transmission is our business. 
Allitems of transmission, with Gears 
and Sprockets the leader, including 
“V" Belt Drives, Chain Drives, Flexible 
Couplings, Ball and Roller Bearings 
Bronze, Plastic and Lignum-vitae 
Bearings can be furnished. These 
either being made by us, or obtained 
from National Manufacturers. Complete 
machine shop facilities are maintained 
by us for the custom-made or made-to- 
order sizes. 


GEARS 
Spurs, Bevels, Worm Combinations, Spline 
Shafts and Geer Tooth Specialties, from 
ony metals, to close tolerances can be pro- 
duced to specifications of interchange- 
obiitty. 
SPROCKETS 

Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Spud Chain and 
Ladder Chain Sprockets made to specifica 
tions from various metals, including Steels 
and Alloy Steels, Cast iron, Bronze, Stain- 
less and Duraluminum. 


THE SLAYSMAN CO. 


Gstabliched 1865 < incorporated 1937 


801-813 E. PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE 2 MARYLAND 














Norfolk & Western Orders 
100 Covered Hopper Cars 


The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
Company, Norfolk, Va., has placed or- 
ders with the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany for 100 covered hopper cars. 

These cars are especially equipped for 
movement in bulk of such commodities 
as cement, silica sand, soda ash, and 
other materials that would require pack- 
aging or bagging for transporting in con- 
ventional box cars. 

Time saved in loading and unloading, 
and the elimination of packaging, bag- 
ging and dunnage, have brought this car 
into demand for an ever increasing range 
of commodities, including grain. 

Greenville Steel Car Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Pittsburgh Forgings Com- 
pany. 





FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
FOR GOOD LUMBER 


Send your lumber list to us . Truck or 
rail deliveries . Mixed shipments our 
specialty. All grades and kinds of floor- 
in r Eastern North Carolina pine 
roofers and treming . . Our Appalac | 

oak flooring is as good as the best an 
better than the rest . *S ndustrial = 
school flooring . . Cypress lumber for the 
man a went a home free from rot and 
Kiln dried finish. Maho any 

Sheathing grade plywoo 


Write Box 188—or Phone 317 or 217-J 


AHOSKIE FABRICATION CO., INC. 
Ahoskie, N. C. 
Wholesale Distributors 








WANTED 


SUB CONTRACTS IN STEEL OR 
ALUMINUM FABRICATION 


that can be handled in modern 80’ x 200’ 
industrial type building or would consider 
leasing building with two additional small 
warehouses and 2 acres ground enclosed 
by cyclone fence. 


Contact 
C. D. Carley 
660 Dallis Street, N.E. 
Phone Al.—5665 


Atlanta, Ga. 








-TRANSFORVMERS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 
One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSPORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 


sizes. 


SINCE 1912 


CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 








FOR SALE 


Approximately 200,000 square 
yards used pierced steel planking, 
1514 inches wide in 5 and 10 foot 
lengths. Excellent for movable 
surfacing, for roadways and stor- 
age areas. Immediate delivery. 
For further information, contact 
Marion M. Hewell, Trustee, in 


_care of Burdine Construction Com- 


pany, Greenville, Mississippi. 


5 














FOR SALE 

Several heavy duty, reconditioned crys. 

apy v7 x 60’, 6%’ x 60, 5%’ 3, 
x 40’ 

Also a number of zins, 644’ x 65’, 5 x 50’ 

and 4 x and 8’ x 100’. Raym ond 

mills, jaw crushers, ball and tube m mills. 




















WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whele or in pare 
Pesnsnand retained where pussible, strict- 

est confidence. Box 1216, 1474 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








FLORIDA, SO. CAROLINA, GEORGIA 
are thoroughly and aggressively covered 
by experienced three-man sales organiza- 
tion now in position to take on few addi- 
tional lines. Ladies’ wear, textile prod- 
ucts, automotive items of special interest. 
Can warehouse goods. 


Hope & Co. 


GREENPOINT IRON t PIPE ( 


Bogart an 








Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Miami, Fla. 








FOR SALE 


Mineral rights for sale or lease in proven | 
iron ore lands and other minerals in | 
Virginia, Address 


G. T. Thayer, Sr. 
Cherleston, W. Va. 











® Lease and Drilling Blocks 


FOR SALE: Oil and Gas Leases adjoinin 
fn prope leases, also wildcat leases, Drill- 
ng propositions and small producing prop- 
es; all in shallow territory. ioe 
Fiaviey, Bowling Green, Ky. 








@ Patent Attorneys 





‘ON & BELL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
904 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 rico Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUF ACTURERS™--Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I have an invention for sale. The invention 
is a Locking License Plate Holder. Simple 
to make. Prints will be sent on poamest to 
any manufacturers inteeset. Charlie F. 
Schultz, P. O. Box Belle Plaine, 
Minnesota. 





i MACHINERY & [New ¢ 





FOR SALE 
Testers, 3 Dead Wright Asheraft Type | 
Oateer removed trom ensee” segs ness 


Slotter, 12” Niles-Bement-Pond, 3-60-220 mtr. 
Bement 5/2” horizontal boring mili, table type with 
3-60-220 motor. 


Resistance for every condition. 

Motor-Generator Sets Rotary Converters 

2—500 amp. Lincoin port. welders, 3-60-220, $300 ea. 

1—10 ton, 48” Ga. Porter steam Locomotive 

1—Morey #4 turret lathe—new. Complete with 
3-60-220 electrical equipment. 

i—3’/11” Fosdick radial drill—Equal to new. 
plete with 3-60-220 electrical equipment. 


GUYAN MACHINERY CO. 
West Virginia 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebull? — 

AC & DC — Up to 500 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
Immediate Shipment 
Reduced Prices — Backed By 
43 Years of Fair Dealing 


ARTHUR WAGHER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, lil 


Logan 








PIPE COMPANY tne. 


FORMERLY 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
ck Seamless and Welded 14" _to 26” O.D. 
All_wall_ thickness Manufactured. 


Specietty lerge sizes. 
Cc — _Threadi: — F 


Fittings — Valves. 4 
Call GEdney 9-6300 
Bit St Ind Ave, B'ktyn 32, WY. 


EQUIPMENT(/Ysep 


Machine Tools 


crocs || © Moulding Equipment 


@ Engraving Machinery 

ARON MACHINERY 

COMPANY. INC. 

© Cnty Oe 
WORTH 4-8233 
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WE BUY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL- WORKING 

MACHINERY 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 





Sennett ties a Wallis hi Heras 
THE O'BREN Macnpany Co. 


1527 N. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘= Cell Phone: GA 6-1150 J 








Offering 
BRIDGE CRANES 


All sizes and types 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used bridge cranes 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
. Michigan 


FOR SALE AT LIQUIDATION PRICES!! 


STEEL STORAGE BINS AND SILOS: 
2—40' dia. x 40° high 
4—15' dia. x 20‘ high, cone bottoms 
4—15' dia. x 20° high, open top 
1—15° dia. x 23°6" high, open top 
1—15° dia. x 36° high, open top 
DERRICK: 10 Ton American Hoist & 


Derrick Co. Stiff Leg Derrick, Prac- 
tically New. 


HOISTS: Vulcan and S. Flory Mine 
Hoists. 


SCREENS: Link Belt, McLonchan, ond 


Chalmers-Williams Single and Dou- 
ble Deck, and Rotary. 


90 WEST BROADWAY 








For Inspection, Prices and Details 
Write — Wire — Phone 


Industrial Plants Corporation 


BArclay 7-4185 


BUCKET ELEVATORS: Link Belt, 30° 
and 77° centers. 


PAN CONVEYOR: Link Belt, 36" x 
108°. 


CRUSHER: Traylor Model 412 Gyra- 
tory. 

STEEL BUILDING: 224' overall x 38° 
corrugated siding. 

Located at the former 


NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CO. 
(Berkeley) Martinsburg, W. Va. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 




















IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


RAILS 


SWITCH MATERIAL 
ALL TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 


NEW 
RELAYING 


FOR SALE 


11—Westinghouse, 300 KW, 120/- 
230 V., D. C. Generators, 
Baldwin Diesel Driven 


230 Volt, D. C. Motors: 


20—Westinghouse, 50 H.P., 600 
RPM 
20—G. E., 50 H.P., 525 RPM 
1—Westinghouse, 90 H.P., 575 
RPM 
1—Westinghouse, 100 H.P., 600 
RPM 


1—Allis-Chalmers, 100 H.P., 1950 
RPM 


WELDING SHIPYARDS 
Box 1860, Norfolk 1, Va. 
Phone 46444 

















600 HP Sect. Header; 500 HP Stiri. Boilers 
900 CFM Portable Air Compressor 2-stage 
100—125—-260—312—675 KW Eng. Gen. Sets 
50,000—100,000—150,000 Gal. Tank & Towers 
4—580 KW Compact Diesel Electric Sets 
24x36” & 48x36” Jaw Crushers—Excelient 
MANITOWOCS—4500 & 2000—GO0D COND. 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Mo. 





POR SALE 
a —— Corliss engine 18” x 36” belted to 
W GE Generator, 3- 60- 240 volts, 600 
RPM. cite juipment. 
Harrisburg Una-Flow engine 21” x 22” si 
connected to @ 312 KVA 3-60- 240 Volt 0 RPM 
Westinghouse Generator, complete equipment. 
One 150 HP Fire Box Boiler and Detroit stoker. 


R. R. Crawterd, Bex 744, Winsten Salem, WN. C. 

















Coll—Wire—Or Mall Your Offerings To Us Teday—We Are The 


BEST MARKET: 





Equipment and Material 
For Sale 


We have for sale the following: 


1—400 H. P. ert Se ae nai, 
to 150 Ibs. irect connect: 

0 250 KW, 2300 volt Allis-Chaimers 
pt Belt connected t Kw, 
250 Volt D. C. Excitor, distribution 

switchboard. 


1—400 HP Heinie, Bent Tube, 4-drum, 
water tube boiler with Type E com- 
bustion See mohee — og of 
grates with retort, for oye i 
connected to 20 HP, 18 RPM, volt, 
60 cycle, motor, valves and non-return 
valves, steam headers. 


4drum, water tube, 


eaders:. 
Also 75 feet of 12° exhaust steel 
100 feet of 8” Steam Header steel 


1—12” Exhaust valve 
1—10 Exhaust valve 
1—8’ Exhaust valve 
3—6” Exhaust valves 
3—6” Steam valves 
4—8” Steam valves 
1—4” Steam valve 
1—Cochran Open Type Feed water heater 
1—Closed Type Feed water heater 
1—Dean boiler feed pump, steam operated 
ESE RNR Wt 
motor. 
Water & Light Commission 
City of Fort Valley, Ga. 














General Electric Switching Engine 
GAS — ELECTRIC 
Double Truck — A-! Condition 
35 Ton Standard Gauge 
Write for deteils 
Stock Lists 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., New Haven, Conn. 




















a Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO =: 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OTrchtiectsa and Engin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS e AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











mE 
—— 





Investigations Appraisals 
and 


R ' Management 


DESIGN e ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 
—. be ppg @ BRIDGES e POWER _ e 
@ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT yong UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS re SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 
400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA, SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, BCUADOR. 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Industrial Plant Development 
Water Treatment and Waste Disposal Plants 


Bulk Material Plants and Machinery Layout 
Railroad and Trucking Facilities 


1021 North Calvert Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 
For Problems of Transportation -—- Subaqueous Vehicular Tunnels 
Bridg Highways Traffic Studies 
Utiny Tunnels Grede Separations Airports Parking Problems 
beer gt A sg sw Chemical Waterfront and Harbor 


Laboratories MOBILE, ALABAMA Structures 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Water works, Sewage, Traffic Studies, Roads, Bridges, 
Airports, Flood Control, Appraisals, Investigations, Reports. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. DAYTONA BEACH, FLA 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


WILEY & WILSON 
Steam and Electric Distribution, = os ‘ater Supply, 
ic . Planning, 
» Sewage and Water ‘Treatment, Incinerators, Scsesen and Paros end 
Airports, Industrial Plants. ite ie 
Main ee on "Bronch Office 
+ ea 517 American Bidg. 
re. vind Richmond. Virginia 








ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Terry Feild 
INVESTIGATIONS DESIGN REPORTS APPRAISALS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 
_ SALINGER BLDG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CROUT, SNYDER & CRANDALL 
Consulting Structural Engineers 


20 E. LEXINGTON ST., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
MULBERRY 8500 








WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 


AIRFIELDS — WATER & ease WORKS 
213-217 LATTA AR 
CHARLOTTE, N oe 


Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 


FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 


Jacksonville, Florida 


BOYD E. PHELPS, INC. 
Architects—Engineers 
apes sd Bo gy a Bae Plants 


al Waste Treatment 
‘Water Treatment 


Indianapolis-Michigan City, Ind. 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
{eal and Textile Engineering Problems. 


Greensporo 


Bngineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA Norra Carouiwa 





—— Engineering 


Company, {r Inc. 
ENGIN 
Investigations — Reports — 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plante—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision— 


om alifornia 1180 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
Consulting Engineers INC. 


Inspection Enginecrs end Chemists 
. Jr. 
RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA 


5 Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Ss; les, 
ve 


Wied and 
on Engineer: 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, "SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS. VALUA 
TIONS, REPORTS 





Algernon Blair 


Contractor 


30: 
1308 aia & ears National MONTGOMERY, ALA 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





Harza Engineering Co. 
ree tes Engineers 
E. Montford Fucik 
nes, System Management, 
ms, Fountions Harbor Structures, 


echanics 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, TIL 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
SSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Bess. gy 


ise Bi. Pout Paul 8t., Suoesricion, Appraisal 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


General Contractors 
WEST POINT. GA. 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anv & 
CONSTRUCTORS 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 S. La Sartz Sr. 136 Liszary Sr. 
Cucaeo, Ituiwors New Yore 





SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
We epecialise in Water Supply and in Pumping Beuipment 


1305 BROOK ROAD, RICHMOND 22, VA. 





APPRAISERS 


So. Ky. Middle Tenn. N. Ala. 
Est. 1914—Realtors 
Biscoe GRIFFITH Company 
214 Union, Nashville 3, Tenn. 








POWER PLANTS—WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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MAKING 
PLANS 


Suggestion! Whether your project calls 
for express highways or industrial plants—mod- 
ernization or expansion, call the Harte organi- 
zation of engineers and constructors to handle 
your complete job! 


Here's Why! Our ONE organiza- 

tion, operating under ONE contract, with ONE 

responsibility, WILL: 

© Assist in all process planning 

© Prepare complete construction drawings 

© Provide accurate estimates of cost 
Purchase all materials 
Handle all shop and fabrication problems 
Construct the entire job 


Handle initial operations, if desired. 


Whatever your engineering needs 


might be: 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 


JOHN J. HARTE CO. 


ENGINEERS @e CONSTRUCTORS 


295 Madison Ave. } 200 S.E., 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa 


204 Techwood Drive, N.W., Atlante, Ga 








—— INDEX FOR BUYERS =—— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 





Agricultural Equipment 
Airways 
Appraisals 
Architects 

Banks and Bankers . .35, 36, 111, 129 


Bearings 


Boxes (Paper) 
Bricks 

Bridges 

Buildings (Steel) 
Bulldozers 

Cabinets (Wood) 
Canners (Foods) 
Cement 

Cements (Industrial) 


Chemists 


Containers (Corrugated) ...123, 147 
Contractors 142, 143 
Conveyors 

Cotton & Soya Bean Oil 

Dredging Contractors 


Earth Moving Equipment 


Engineers 


Envelopes 
Fertilizer 
Flooring (Wood) 
Flooring (Steel) 
Forgings (Steel) 
Furniture 


Galvanizing 
Gas (Natural) 


Granite 

Grating (Steel) 4, 114, 145, 
Homes (Pre-fabricated) 

Hotels 


Insurance 


Lumber (Creosoted) 
Lumber (Salt Treated) 
Machinery (New and Second- 


140, 141 


Material Handling Equipment .. 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Perforated Metals 
Petroleum 
Phosphates 
Piling, Poles, etc. 

(Creosoted) 


Pipe (Cast Iron) 


eee i 


Pipe Forms 
Professional Directory 
Railroads ....21, 37, 41, 43, 51, 108 
112, 118, 126, 129 
Sand and Gravel 
Sawmills 
Screens 
Sheeting & Bags 
Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 
12, 26, 31, 144 
Sites (Industrial) 
8, 10, 14, 15, 21, 32, 33, 37, 41, 
43, 45, 51, 108, 109, 111, 112, 
113, 115, 116, 117, 118 119, 121, 
123, 124, 125, 127, 129, 131, 132, 
133, 135, 136, 137, 145, 149 
Stampings (Steel) 
Steel Fabricating ....10, 24, 138, 147 
Steel Products 12, 13, 23, 26, 31, 138 
Steel (Stainless) 12, 23, 26,144 
Structural Steel 
10, 24, 29, 138, 144, 147 
Tanks and Towers ...6, 29, 138, 147 
Telephone Service 
Temperature Control 
Tractors 
Treads (Stair) 
Tubing (Flexible) 
Tubing (Steel) 
Wallboard 
Water Supply 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Corbon & alloy, hot 
cold ing 


rolled & fin., reinf 


STRUCTURALS—! beoms, H 
beams, channels, angles 


PLATES—Sheored & VU. M. 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


SHEETS— Many types 





STAINLESS— 


metal fa! 





STEEL 


TUBING— Seamless & welded 
chanical & boiler tubes 


Allegheny 
plates, bars, tubes, etc. 
BABBITT—bearing metal 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 

brication 


In Stock—Prompt Delivery 


Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 


For a single piece or a carloai, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


sheets, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


RYERSON 
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FOR 

EXTERIOR 

OR INTERIOR 

INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Whenever a structure or manufactured product 
must resist fire. extremes of weather. rust, rot, 
rodents, or corrosion, Ruberoid Stonewall Board 
may easily be the most efficient answer to the 
problem. Quickly applied, the big 4’ x 8’ boards 
cover more square feet with less labor, And it is 
strong! Asbestos fibres reinforce Portland cement, 
resulting in high tensile and rupture strengths. 
And Stonewall is easy to “work” . . . just score and 
break to size, or it can be cut with a square shear 
or a carborundum wheel. 

Ruberoid Stonewall Board makes tough, durable 
indoor and outdoor walls and partitions — they 
can’t rot or decay, are easily cleaned, need no 
painting. It is also the perfect material for ceilings, 
barriers, hoods, ducts, humidifiers, stove and 
refrigerator linings or for any purpose where mois- 
ture or heat are hazards. 


'. RUBEROID pUBERUID 


Building Materials for Industry, Home, and Farm 
Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 





MIDDLE GEORGIA . 
SIX COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


Splendid Location for Factories 
in Heart of Georgia 


COUNTIES: Water—Surface and sub- 


terranean 

Natural gas, electricity 

Large labor supply—men 
and women 

U. S. Employment Service 
with Testing Program 

Excellent climate — good 
schools — Two colleges 
— fine churches 

Two railroads, truck and 
bus lines 

Paved Highways in all di- 
rections 


Baldwin 
Hancock 
Jones 
Putnam 
Washington 
Wilkinson 


WRITE: 
Dr. Edwin H. Scott, Secretary 
Middle Georgia Six County Association 
Milledgeville, Georgia 








Fri-LOK rectancutar 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING 


tt | ee! em em 


OPENINGS smatt ENOUGH Wm 
TO PREVENT PASSAGE OF 
BOLTS On MTS Wirt A 4" Dua. JPN 


7 a An 


Tri-Lok strength is obtained by truss action through twisted 
cross-bar, curved in opposite directions at each bearing-bar. 
Standard openings in Tri+Lok Rectangular Steel Flooring are 
1” x 374""— other sizes can be supplied as required. : 

Diagonal, or Super-Safety U-type Flooring, and stair treads 
of all types, are available. Bulletin NC 1140 describes the 
construction feetures of Tri-Lok Open Steel Flooring. 

The Tri-Lok Company is also equipped to furnish riveted 
and Tri-Forged welded open steel flooring. Tri-Lok grating can 
be furnished in a variety of metals, including aluminum 
alloy, stainless steel, etc. 


DRAVO CORPORATION | 














BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Dredging — Construction — Engineering 
—end— 
—— Distributors of —— 
Sand — Gravel — Stone 
cane a 
Commercial Slag 





(SY 
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AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. ....... 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
ABERDEEN (MISS.) CHAMBER OF 
ADELMAN PIPE & STEEL CO. 
AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—aAlert Advertising ‘Agency 
AHOSKIE FABRICATION ane Swag seeeee 140 
ALABAMA POWER COM soeeeee 8, 124 
Agency—Sparrow po mo Agency 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. ......... 
Agency—Advertising Engineers 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. .... 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO 143 
Agency—Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 29 
Ayency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS, INC. . 147 
AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. .. — 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
sonpmanane be gy ees & TELEGRAPH CO. 64 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
AMORY aah CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 109 
ANDERSON-TULLY COMPANY 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS — 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 
ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 
ATLANTIC CREOSOTING CO., INC. 
ATLANTIC GULF & PACIFIC COMPANY .. 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Agency—Lowe & Stevens, Inc. 


“4 


142 
147 


7 


BARRETT DIVISION—ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORP. 


Tooter tketnniabrichsca: “Ine. 
BATSON-COOK COMPANY 
BELMONT IRON WORKS ................ 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, Inc. 
oy oe weed INSTITUTE 
n & Bowles, Inc. 


ay rms METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

Agency—Gordon A. Pih!l & Associates 
BOX 1216 

Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

BRADY CONVEYORS CORP. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. .. 
BUENA VISTA, THE . 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURDINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


ies Scie 


CANTON (MISS.) MUNICIPAL UTILITIES .. 
CARLEY, C. D. ...... ry reer Tr 
CATTIE & BROS., INC., JOSEPH P. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
CITIES SERVICE 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, R. D. 147 
Agency—Burton E. Wyatt & Co. 
COLUMBUS AND GREENVILLE RAILWAY .. 
COLUMBUS BRICK COMPANY 
COLUMBUS (MiISS.) SnaeeR. OF 
COMMERCE 


WI 
+++ 140 


COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE corr. 
CONNORS STEEL COMPANY 
Agency—Parker, Luckie & ‘Assoc. 

CONTINENTAL IRON & METAL ngs 
—— a7 noe ogy a COMPAN 19 

Agency—Marks & Neese pe EE Inc. 
CRAWFORD, R. . 141 
CROUT, SNYDER & CRANDALL 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Agency—Fred A. Hinrichsen 


146 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. ......eeeee0- 
DAVIS & SON, G. Me... cccccccccceccecs 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. ..........+- 
DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. ........0000. 
Agency—Gardner Advertising Co. 
DEEMER LUMBER CO. 
DeWEESE LUMBER CO. 


DRAVO CORPORATION os 
Agency—Ketchum, McLeod & Grove’ 


DUVAL ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING CO. 


138 
142 
$2 


131 
131 
145 


142 


see ccesceseresere 


eeeceeseece 


140 
EBASCO SERVIC Inc. — 
Agency—Albert. Frank-Guenther Law 
ay yn IPMENT CO. - 140 
Agency—Charies L. Rumrill Co.” 
ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. ......... seceeee 140 
Agency—S. C. Baer 
EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. .............. 147 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORP. ........35, 36 
Agency—Robert G. Fields & Co. 


FAIR LUMBER COMPANY, D. L. 50 
gency—Marks & Neese Advertising, Inc. 
FARRIS LUMBER CO., A. B. ..........022- 128 
FERNWOOD, COLUMBIA & GULF RAILROAD re 

FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS & — 
ASSOCIATION 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY, Mokakecvcdonbadoeeese SUC 
FISHER CO., ADAM 140 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
Agency—Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
FLEXOR TUBING CORP. 1 
gence —enrene tnee-Daadert, Inc. 
FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency—Victor A. Smith 
FORT VALLEY, GA., CITY OF ........... 
FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, INC. ........ 


eeeeee 


Bis Sean 


GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY & CARPENTER 
GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co.” 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY .......... 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY ...... vbenae 
GLAMORGAN PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. ...... 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. ........... ye 
GOYER COMPANY ..............000- 


GREAT SOUTHERN BOX CO., INC. OF 
MISSISSIPPE 2.0... 0 cece e cece ce eeeenes 


GREEN LUMBER COMPANY, THE ........ 
GREENPOINT IRON & PIPE CO. .......... 
oma (MISS.) CHAMBER OF 


GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI .............05 

GRIFFITH COMPANY, BISCOE ............ 

ome. MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
—Reincke, Meyer & poe 

cut T FERTILIZER COMPANY .. 


onreer is (MISS.) pebepeps ss 


GULF Powsn COMPANY ......... eeecce 
GUYAN MACHINERY CO. . 


H & P MACHINERY CO. ‘ 

HARDAWAY CONTRACTING co. 

HARLEY, W. P. 

HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU . 

HARTE COMPANY, JOHN J. . 
Agency—Kirkland, White & Schell 

HARZA ENGINEERING CO. ... 

HEINEKEN, W. P. 22... cece cece wesc cnees 

HENDERSON-MOLPUS LUMBER ........... 

HILL CHASE STEEL CO. OF MARYLAND .. 

Agency—W. H. Watt Advertising Agency 


141 
142 
140 
142 
143 


142 
140 
131 
12 


wees 


REDS COWY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 
Agency—Dixie Advertisers 

HUGHES COMPANY, ARNOLD ............ 

HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS ......... 


aye CENTRAL og gd eccccccece 
jency—The Caples Co. 


INBIANOLA (MISS.) CHAMBER OF 
oto 


wane AL PLANTS CORPORATION .... 

ea el aaa Advertising 
ncy, ic 

sy Yoo P'S team CORP. 2.000. 
Agency—J. P. De' 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING co., INC. 
INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. .......... 
Agency—C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 


Bee eeereresesereseseseeee 


ai hae 
JACKSON (MISS.) CHAMBER be 
COMMERCE 


Agency—Dixie Aavartiners | 
— (MISS.), CITY 
Agency—Dixie “Fuses 
MANUFACTURING CO. ......... 
Agency—Byer & Bowman 


——S nen WORKS, INC. ......... 
ency—C. P. Clark, Inc. 

xinniean MANUFACTURING CO. ........ 

Agency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc. 


paler ae 


LAMAR LIFE INSURANCE Seren, THE 
Agency—Dixie Advertise 

LAUREL TEXTILES, INC. ..........c0cce00. 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Agency—Raymond Powell 

LeTOURNEAU, INC., R. G. .....cccccevee 

LEXINGTON (MISS.) CITY OF ........... 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD .... 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


MAHON COMPANY, BR. C. ..........0000e 
Agency—Anderson, Inc. 

MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. .. 

a CEMENT MANUFACTURING 
Agency—George H. ‘Hartman ‘Co. as 

MAYHAW CANNING CO., INC. .......... 

McLAUGHLIN & SONS, INC., B. G. 2000. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY, THE ........cccccceccccecs 


MERCOID CORPORATION .......... 


MIDDLE GEORGIA SIX COUNTY 
ASSOCIATION : 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. .............0.. 
or EDGER WORKS, 1 130 
Agency—Marks & Fao ‘Advertising, ‘Inc. 
seer AGRICULTURAL AND 
DUSTRIAL BOAR 


svcccecee eI, 15 
pyre na Bn Advertisers 


MISSISSIPPIAN RAILWAY ...... seeccecee 108 
MASSISSIPP! EXPORT RAILROAD ......... 129 
MISSISSIPPI GAS COMPANY ... eevee 132 


MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY . .32, 33 
Agency—Dixie Advertisers 


MISSISSIPP] POWER CO. ............116, 124 
MISSISSIPPI PRODUCTS COMPANY ...... 28 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
Agency—D’ Arcy Advertising Co. 

MOFFATT BEARINGS CO. ..... sccgecwoss 048 
MORTON, BANK OF ................205- 125 
MORTON, MISS. .........cccccesevcccees 128 
M-R-S MANUFACTURING CO. ............ 4 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES .............. 138 


30 


134 
125 


145 
141 
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EPPINGER ~~» RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
Pressure Treated 
— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 


POLES @ CROSSARMS e@ PILING ec TIES 
POSTS ® BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


THE BELMONT Iron Works 


Eagineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Coble Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philedelphia 46, Pa. 


New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N.Y. 4, N.Y. - 


JUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-ONE 


If you come Co Carolina... 


Drop in and see us. we We make corrugated 


* board gs and travel tested containers 
Bw and set-up boxes S& and 


SPHERICAL TANKS 
Tubular Towers 


The COLE Spherical Tan 


on Tubular Tower is a piae. 


neer in its field. We design 


and erect special tanks of t 


character. It provides an af 


tractive and serviceable un 
— economical to maintain, 
efficient in service and pleas- 
ing in appearance. Write for 
special booklet on these mod- 
ern, welded Spherical Tanks 
which provide gravity water 
pressure, and for copy of 
latest Cole catalog, “Tank 
Talk.” 


h. vp. € OLE MEG.CO. 
ffl) o>) ZL) 
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N , W INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Agency—Marks & Neese Advertising 
NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 
NATCHEZ ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE .. 
NESHOBA DEMOCRAT 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBLDG. & D.D. CO. .. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co. 


CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
Agency—Houck & Company 


O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 

OLD DOMINION BOX CO., i: 
Agency—Howard-Wesson Co. 

OLES ENVELOPE CO. 

O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
PASCAGOULA-MOSS POINT CHAMBER -. 
COMMERCE 


PHELPS, INC., BOYDE. ...............4.. oa 
PHILADELPHIA (MISS.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
Agency—Hugh A. Deadwyler 

PLANTERS OlL MILL . 

PORT GIBSON OIL WORKS 


nD oe 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


—s STEEL CORP. 
ency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
mans DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT & COMPANY ASSOC. 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
ROGERS POULTRY nom Bae se B.C 
RUBEROID COMPAN eo.en vies 
Agency—Fuller & Ysmith & Ross" 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL .............. 142 
RYERSON & SON, INC., JOSEPH 144 
Agency—Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 


39, 142 


 kases 125 | 
. 1457 


seememnen S PORTER . 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SAUEREISEN CEMENTS CO. 130 
Agency—William Cohen Advertising Agcy. 
SCHULTZ, CHARLIE F. 140 
SEABOARD AIR LINE 5 «ad COMPANY — 
Agency—The Caples C 
nares co. 
Agency—Frank D. Webb 
SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
Agency—Hugh A. Deadwyler 
sore COMPANY 663 
gency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
svenunn LEAD BURNING COMPANY .. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY .... 
sopra RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Newell-Emmett Co. 
SOmR Ne COMPANY, 
Agency—Dixie Advertisers | 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO. 
STANHOPE, INC., R. C. 
STARKVILLE (MISS.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


142 


rene & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. 16 
Agency—Harold Cabot & Co. 


S$YDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 
| 


Ss a 


vanes MACHINE WORKS +20, 
Agency—Marks & Neese Advertising 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILWAY CO. 26 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
THAYER, G. T. 


wre TOOL COMPANY, INC. 134 
gency—Marks & Neese ‘Advertising, Ine. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND — 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. ........-... 1 
SS cane Ga oe 
U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY PP ree vee | | 
A —H. B. oaeerar “gy 4 as 
chards, Inc. 


we S. STEEL CORP. SUBSIDIARIES ..24, 26, 29 
vency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


ja ea 

VICKSBURG CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION . 

VIENER & SONS, HYMAN .... ‘ 

VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY ............ 

VIRGINIA ENGINEERING CO., INC. ...... 


WAGNER CO., ARTHUR .......... i 
bert VALLEY, MISS., BUSINESS MEN’ $s : 


WATSON & HART ....... 

WELDING SHIPYARDS ............0.0005 
WELLS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOC. ....... 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 
WILEY & WILSON ....... 
WINONA (MiISS.) cogeeaeng OF COMMERCE 
WISCONSIN MOTOR C Kuk sail bok oa 

aoteee becieen-Coriach & 

eee INDUSTRIAL vengnsontoountd 


Se eecesecee 


dae said 
vee COUNTY arenas CHAMBER OF 
MMERCE 


vounestown SHEET & TUBE CO. ...... 


Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
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ios? 


vast reserves hn ae aid 


a a mild, year-round er im 


South. By the end 
announced plans, a 


UNITED GA 


eae x 


Marquette Cement Company plent new under construction in Renkin County, 
neor Branden, Mississippi—enether United Gas industriel customer. 


ing News-Record, to invest more than a 
billion dollars in new industrial plants in 
the area served by our company. That's 
more than all the industrial construction 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States since V-J Day. 


Our share in this huge expansion pro- 
gram is to assure Gulf South industry a 
continuing supply of dependable, low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If fuel is a problem 
in your operations, communicate with 
our Industrial Development Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, Lo. 





IN PRODUCTION—FASTER! 


Line Piero 
| | A | SRR 
-ALRERRIDAN, 


TRADEMARK 


STEEL GRATING 
& STAIR TREADS 





